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The Present Situation in South Jutland 
By H. P. Hanssen 


Three factors enter into the situation along the German-Danish 
frontier. One is the determination of the Danish citizens in South Jut- 
land, or North Slesvig, to retain the boundary fixed by self-determi- 
nation after the World War. The second is the local patriotism of the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners who resent the partition of Slesvig and want 
to restore the old boundary in order to keep Schleswig-Holstein an 
undivided unit within the German Reich. The third factor is the for- 
eign policy of Berlin, which disavows the local hotheads, but carries 
on a systematic propaganda with a view to pushing back first the 
moral and racial, and ultimately the political, boundary. 


F' TER the collapse of Germany, in the latter part of September 

1918, the Grand Bloc, a party group which included the Social 
Democrats, the National Liberals, and the Catholic Center 

party, and which controlled a majority in the Reichstag, united to form 
a Government with Prince Max of Baden as Chancellor. This Govern- 
ment sought armistice and peace on the basis of the Wilson Program. 
When in the middle of October it took up for discussion the case of 
North Slesvig, it decided that this question, too, should be solved in the 
peace treaty in accordance with President Wilson’s fourteen points. 
As the representative in the German Reichstag of the Danish racial 
group, I made the demand on October 23 that the North Slesvig ques- 
tion should be finally settled on the principle of the self-determination 
of nations. In doing so, I based my demand on paragraph five of the 
Prague Treaty, on the Wilson Program, and particularly on the Presi- 
dent’s speech of February 12, 1918, in which he had declared that all 
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clearly stated national demands would find the widest possible satisfac- 
tion in the coming peace treaty. 

On the following day the German Government notified me, through 
a high official in the foreign ministry, that in concluding peace the 
question would be solved on the basis of the self-determination of na- 
tions. Upon my request this notification was repeated in an officially 
binding form in a letter which Foreign Minister Solf sent me on 
November 14, 1918. In this letter he wrote: “The German Govern- 
ment, therefore, adheres to the principle that the North Slesvig ques- 
tion, in accordance with the peace program of President Wilson, should 
be solved on the basis of the self-determination of the people concerned. 
I confidently hope that, in accordance with this principle to which the 
German Government now adheres, there will in the future develop 
between the Danish and the German peoples a friendly and neighborly 
relation, free from all friction.” 

A similarly worded notification was sent on the same day by the 
Foreign Minister to the Danish Ambassador in Berlin, and from 1920 
to 1932 German foreign policy followed the line of this declaration. 
Four German Chancellors and a considerable number of German Min- 
isters have in the course of the years reiterated this principle in their 
public statements. At times, however, the line of the German foreign 
policy has been disturbed by the insistent demand for boundary revi- 
sion raised after the end of the war by the Schleswig-Holstein group. 

The two duchies were governed from Copenhagen up to the time 
when they were lost to Denmark in 1864. They had then for a long time 
past carried on their own agitation for independence. From 1830 to 
1850 they were working for a Schleswig-Holstein state within the 
boundaries of the Danish kingdom, which should have nothing in com- 
mon with Denmark except king and enemies. After the duchies were 
taken by Germany in 1864, they continued their agitation, now with 
a view to becoming an independent state within the German Reich, but 
Prince Bismarck beat them down with a hard hand, and the Schleswig- 
Holstein group soon ceased to figure as a political party in Germany. 

After the World War, however, the Schleswig-Holstein agitation 
flared up violently. The people made a determined resistance against 
the partition of Slesvig according to nationality, and steadily strove 
for the establishment of an independent ‘Schleswig-Holstein state, 
possibly under the protection of England, as the guardian of the canal 
from the North Sea to the Baltic. When all these plans proved impos- 
sible of realization, and when the boundary had been drawn on the basis 
of self-determination, they began a vigorous propaganda for the revi- 
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sion of the line and the return of North Slesvig to the German Reich. 
This was the local policy from 1920 to 1926. During these years the 
German Government was so intensely occupied with difficulties at home 
and abroad that the Schleswig-Holstein group had a free hand. 
Within its own boundaries the Reich had to use all its powers in the 
fight against Spartacists, Communists, volunteer corps, and later the 
National Socialists, who made their first appearance with the Hitler 
Putsch in Munich in 1923. Added to this came great financial difficul- 
ties due to the depreciation of the mark, while Germany was already 
staggering under the terrible burden of war indemnity that the Ver- 
sailles Treaty had fastened upon her. 

But when von Stresemann in 1925 had concluded the Locarno 
Treaty, and thereby initiated a new peaceful and conciliatory policy, 
the effects were soon felt in Schleswig-Holstein. He forced upon the 
local political organization, the Schleswig-Holsteiner Bund, a change 
of administration, and in this connection formulated for it a program 
which can be stated in four points: 1. The policies of the Schleswig- 
Holstein group must not run counter to the larger lines of German 
foreign policies. 2. In cultural work there are no state boundaries. 
3. The rights of the Danish minority south of the boundary must be 
respected. 4. The campaign must be carried on in a chivalrous manner. 

In the years that followed, this program was as far as possible put 
into execution. In accordance with the wishes of Dr. Stresemann, 
efforts were made to approach more closely to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Upon his initiative a German-Scandinavian university week was 
arranged in Kiel where scholars from the northern countries met to 
discuss their common interests, and likewise a Danish-German week 
in Flensburg, where representatives of Danish business interests gave 
instructive lectures. All these meetings were marked by a peaceful and 
conciliatory tone. At the same time the German Government promul- 
gated in 1926 a rule for the treatment of minorities and still further 
extended it in 1928, so that the Danish minority south of the boundary 
thereby received almost as good conditions as we had already in 1920 
conceded to the German minority in North Slesvig. The effects of this 
policy were expressed by the German Ambassador to Copenhagen, 
von Hassel, in 1930 when he left Denmark for another post. In the 
German press he made the following statement: “Most of the mis- 
understandings that have stood between Denmark and Germany have 
now been smoothed out. Those that remain will, in the course of the 
Kuropean development, more and more shrink and disappear. Natur- 
ally there is still a difference of opinion between Danes and Germans 
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regarding the boundary, but it is my firm conviction that this question 
will never again be the object of might politics or warlike methods.” 

In 19380 ten years had passed since the plebiscite. ‘The anniversary 
of the vote in the first zone was celebrated in North Slesvig on Febru- 
ary 10 with 120 public meetings at which several hundred speakers 
from the ranks of the people expressed their happiness and satisfaction 
in their reunion with the mother country. In Schleswig-Holstein, on 
the other hand, the anti-Danish group, which had been kept down by 
the German Government, prepared great demonstrations. A request 
to the people that they hang their flags at half-staff on February 10 
was made, but the Social Democrats protested so forcefully that this 
idea had to be given up. Then a committee prepared spectacular anti- 
Danish demonstrations for March 14, the anniversary of the vote in 
the second zone, but the Government in Berlin interfered and gave the 
celebration an official stamp in harmony with the policy of the foreign 
ministry. Counselor Johs. Tiedje who, even before the World War, 
had been opposed to the German coercion in North Slesvig, was sent to 
Flensburg to deliver the main address, and according to what he him- 
self told me his speech had received the approval of the Government 
in advance. He said: 

“All Germans, no matter what their party persuasion, are agreed 
that the cultural agitation along the boundary must be carried on with 
clean weapons, and with full toleration of the minorities. Both coun- 
tries must treat their minorities with consideration. The demand for 
revision has no place in practic al politics. It is not in the schedule. Pos- 
sibly it may come sometime in the future, but it is also possible that 
future generations will look upon the question of national boundaries 
very differently from what we do, and that the issue will then lose its 
significance.” 

This was the state of affairs up to 1932, when the Briining Cabinet 
fell and the Grand Bloc, which, with changing governments, had been 
in power since 1920, was shattered. 

During the years when the demand of the Schlesw ig-Holsteiners for 
revision had been resisted by the German Government and they had 
been forced to submit to the larger lines of German foreign policy, 
they had, nevertheless, carried on an energetic cultural propaganda in 
North Slesvig, and for this work they had received very considerable 
financial subsidies from Germany. Under the von Papen and von 
Schleicher Governments there had been violent disagreements within 
Schleswig-Holstein. The National Socialists obtained a majority in 
the elections for the Reichsdag and thereafter tried to take control of 
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the Schleswig- Holstein political organization. Their first attack in the 
autumn of 1932 was repulsed, but before Christmas the officers who 
had been chosen on the program of Dr. Stresemann had to retire, and 
in February 1933, about the time Adolf Hitler beeame German Chan- 
cellor, a National Socialist directorate was put in control of the Schles- 
wig-Holsteiner Bund. 

At the request of this new directorate the Schleswig-Holsteiners 
commemorated March 29, 1933, the anniversary of the Schleswig- 
Holstein rebellion against Denmark in 1848. At the celebration in the 
city of Schleswig the President of the Bund delivered a speech in which 
he stated his program. He said: “We must tell Denmark clearly and 
with icy coldness what our purpose is. We want the return of North 
Slesvig. If the Danes do not understand tnat the boundaries have to 
be revised, the time may come when the power of the facts will force 
a decision which will not please the Danes, but which is in accordance 
with the will of a united Schleswig- Holstein.” 

Shortly afterwards another National Socialist leader, Pastor Peper- 
korn, made a speech in which he said: “The star of Denmark is sinking 
and it will never rise again. The day will dawn when the way is open 
and free for the Brown Battalions. It becomes more and more clear 
day by day that the fate of Germany is also that of North Slesvig. 
I have received many letters from the other side of the boundary say- 
ing: Come and help us! After mature consideration, and after having 
received information from Berlin, we will follow this call. Recently 
the first three German National Socialist organizations have been 
established in North Slesvig, and now we will push the matter with 
all our strength. In a flash the German National ‘Socialists will take 
possession of North Slesvig. Ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, 
seventy, yea eighty organizations will be established round about in 
North Slesvig. We will thereby make sure that North Slesvig will 
force Copenhagen to go to Berlin. The day will come when the Ger- 
man flag again waves over the Dybbél ramparts.” This speech natur- 
ally roused apprehension in North Slesvig. A week later four hundred 
elected representatives from all the parishes in North Slesvig gathered 
for a meeting at the People’s House in Aabenraa, where a number of 
South Jutlanders expressed their happiness in being reunited with 
Denmark and their warm affection for the mother country, while they 
energetically protested against the Schleswig-Holstein attack on the 
boundary. The meeting unanimously approved a resolution express- 
ing these sentiments, and furthermore declared: “We expect that the 
Danish Government will: 1. Protect North Slesvig against irregular 
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troops crossing the boundary, 2. Watch all actions looking toward 
moving the boundary line, 3. Take quick and forceful action against 
agitators whether they are single individuals or organizations, 4. Call 
to account any Danish officials who take part in agitation against the 
integrity of Denmark.” 

That same evening a statement was received from Prime Minister 
Stauning, in which he acknowledged this resolution as expressing 
clearly the position of the Danish Government. Well attended national 
meetings were held in 'Tinglev and in Haderslev, and at both the impu- 
dence of the Schleswig-Holsteiners received scathing rebukes. The 
meetings petitioned the Danish authorities to take action quickly and 
decisively against any attempt, hidden or open, directed toward a 
violation of the boundary. 

In the months that followed, the young people in South Jutland met 
at large gatherings, first at 'Tonder, where 15,000 people assembled, 
and afterwards at Dybbol rampart where nearly 50,000 people took 
part. At all these meetings the spokesmen of the younger generation 
testified in vigorous terms to their inherited love for Denmark and 
their unalterable determination to protect the frontier against all at- 
tacks from the south. 

In connection with these meetings an association called the Young 
People’s Frontier Guard was organized, with affiliations all over the 
country, and another organization called the Danish Society of the 
Frontier Region was also formed. In the frontier region we include 
thirty-two parishes in the counties of Aabenraa and 'Tonder, where the 
German minorities are comparatively strong, and where the Germans 
are now attacking along a wide front. 'These associations include mem- 
bers of all the Danish political parties. Their function is to keep a 
watch on the German propaganda and to work locally, each affiliated 
society within its own parish, for constructive Danish cultural activi- 
ties. Both associations are united under a common directorate which 
maintains a permanent office in Tonder. . 

The authorities in Berlin were very much displeased at the action 
of -the Schleswig-Holsteiners, which ran counter to the large lines in 
German foreign policy. The Foreign Ministry still maintains the prin- 
ciple from 1920. Indeed the racial fanaticism and enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the National Socialists for the Nordic peoples has only served 
to strengthen it. War-like tactics are outlawed. The special Foreign 
Minister of the National Socialists, Alfred Rosenberg, therefore dis- 
avowed the defiant speeches of the Schleswig-Holsteiners and declared 
that the question of the boundary was not at present under considera- 
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tion. A high official, Government Counselor Bogs, was sent to Copen- 
hagen and Stockholm in order to allay the feeling of nervousness in 
the Scandinavian capitals. He repeated officially the statements of the 
Minister in Berlin. This, however, did not interfere with the promotion 
of the two aggressive Schleswig-Holsteiners; for it is the principle 
of the National Socialists that anyone who has offered himself for 
service under the swastika banner should be rewarded. Dr. Sievers was 
made Landrath and afterwards chief mayor in Flensburg. Pastor 
Peperkorn was engaged by the head president at Kiel as an expert 
in North Slesvig affairs. 
In his book Mein Kampf, Chancellor Hitler writes: “The demand for 
a return to the boundary of 1914 is so foolish as to be almost criminal.” 
At the opening of the first National Socialist Reichstag, May 17, 1933, 
he discouraged all thought of boundary revisions, and in a radio speech 
to the electors of Danzig, May 28, 1933, he defined this position in 
even stronger terms. 
Nevertheless the strong German National Socialist agitation across 
the boundaries during the summer aroused a good deal of apprehen- 
sion among Germany’s neighbors. To quiet this apprehension a repre- 
sentative of the Chancellor, in October 1933, issued the following 
statement: “In several countries abroad, as a link in the propaganda 
against Germany, the assertion has been made that the National Social- 
ist party intends ultimately to acquire parts of Switzerland, Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, etc. However unfounded this insinuation is, we 
find that it nevertheless is believed in some quarters. The Reich leader- 
ship thinks it important, therefore, to assert that no responsible per- 
son in Germany even thinks of attacking the integrity of other states.” 
These unequivocal statements did not, however, prevent Germany 
from carrying on a very definite National Socialist propaganda in 
North Slesvig. With abundance of money, which to a large extent 
comes from German state subsidies, a considerable number of private 
schools have rapidly been erected during the years 1933 and 1934. All 
in all, the Germans now control at least fifty-seven private schools in 
North Slesvig. While the teachers at the public schools, in accordance 
with Danish law, have to be Danish citizens, there is no such rule re- 
garding the private schools. They can, therefore, call in German citi- 
zens, who in addition to their class work carry on Nazi agitation in the 
form of young people’s activities and in other ways. Great abuses are 
thus going on under the cover of the liberal Danish law. 
Furthermore, the Germans have again started the struggle for 
possession of. the soil, which we on our side abandoned after the Re- 
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union. It is carried on especially by two strong companies in Hader- 
slev, with a capital of 495,000 and 250,000 marks, respectively, of which 
nine-tenths is furnished by German state subsidies. These companies 
had up to the end of 1934 bought 86 farms in North Slesvig, 73 of these 
being in our frontier region. These farms are to be parceled out as soon 
as it is possible to find people to work them. In this way Germany is 
trying to strengthen and increase the German minority. Various other 
carefully planned activities are carried on with the same purpose in 
view. 

The German minority in North Slesvig includes only 27,000 in a 
total population of 182,000. The new states that were formed after the 
World War were obliged to include in their treaties clauses regarding 
the treatment of minorities, and a minority was then defined as a group 
of people “which by race, religion, or language differs from the major- 
ity.” The German minority in North Slesvig does not answer to this 
description. More than two-thirds of the members belong to the same 
race, have the same religion, and speak the same language as the rest 
of the people. There remains, therefore, only about 9,000 German- 
speaking people, and by far the larger number of these moved into 
North Slesvig during the time from 1864 to 1920, when the country 
was a part of Germany. When the minority appears to be larger, it is 
because we have carried the right of self-determination to its ultimate 
conclusion by allowing every individual to determine whether he wishes 
to belong to the minority or the majority. 

In October 1933 Foreign Minister Alfred Rosenberg made a speech 
in Flensburg in which, after excited heckling from the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners, he was driven to the following statement: 

“Some day conditions will become stronger than sympathies and 
antipathies. The most sensible of the Nordic people will then sit down 
together and consider their problems anew, and then I think the Seandi- 
navian countries and we will arrive at an understanding which may be 
painful both to Schleswig-Holstein and to Denmark.” This statement 
from the National Socialist Foreign Minister can only mean that he 
hopes the boundary will ultimately be drawn across North Slesvig. For 
this is the only boundary that would be unsatisfactory both to 
Schleswig-Holstein, which wants a return to the old boundary from 
before 1914, and to Denmark, which insists on maintaining the pres- 
ent boundary. The Swedish writer and bird expert, Bengt Berg, who 
lectured some weeks later at the University of Kiel, said that the stu- 
dents there counted on a future boundary which should go as far north 
as Haderslev. Denmark was defeated in 1864 in its demand for a bound- 
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ary which should run along the Eider and retain the whole of 
Schleswig- Holstein for Denmark. Germany was defeated in 1920 in its 
demand for a boundary which should run along the Kongeaa and in- 
clude the whole of Schleswig-Holstein for Germany. 

During fifty-six years Prussia tried openly and by stealth to Ger- 
manize North Slesvig. Again and again, Prussian politics in North 
Slesvig spoiled the good relations between Germany and Denmark, 
and roused bitterness against Germany throughout the whole Scan- 
dinavian North. In spite of this North Slesvig was more Danish in 1914 
than in 1864. Experience shows that only a boundary, which, like the 
present one, has been drawn on the basis of self-determination can be 
a true foundation for the development of good neighborly relations 
and fruitful cooperation between Germany and Scandivania, in cul- 
tural as well as in economic domains. In the years after the collapse 
of Germany this principle was widely recognized in leading political 
circles. It was openly expressed to me personally by prominent politi- 
cians not only in the Social Democratic and Liberal parties, but even 
in Conservative ranks, and it was the guiding principle in the settle- 
ment of the North Slesvig question. 

Now we see that increased pressure is again being brought to bear 
from Berlin on the rash Schleswig-Holsteiners. The German Govern- 
ment is again trying to insist on its old principle that Schleswig-Hol- 
stein politics must not run counter to the large lines of German foreign 
policy. The tone at political meetings and in the Government-controlled 
German press has become more subdued. Nevertheless, the work of 
Germanization in our frontier region is being continued with unabated 
energy. Its purpose is to force the moral boundary back toward the 
North. The National Socialists are disavowing all changes on the basis 
of power or militaristic policies, but they are working with the distant 
goal of a boundary revision in view. Very considerable sums of money 
are being spent in order tocreate a condition which shall make it possible 
to win back for Germany a part of North Slesvig by a new plebiscite. 
We are making a firm stand against these efforts. 

North Slesvig suffered very much in the World War. We had 6,000 
dead, twice as many disabled, 5,000 widows, and more than 2,500 
fatherless children. In addition to this, the region suffered very much 
financially. All capital, whether bank or savings deposits, life insur- 
ance policies, stocks and bonds of every kind, was payable in marks, and 
the depreciation of the mark at last reached a point where 1,000,000,000 
paper marks were required to purchase one gold mark. Farms had been 
neglected, the stock had been reduced by more than one-third, the land 
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was lying fallow. Added to this was the necessity of changing our agri- 
cultural methods in order to meet the demands of the British market, 
since England is the chief customer for Danish agricultural products. 
Under these conditions North Slesvig was badly hit by the agricultural 
crisis. Poverty, the ill-favored companion of war, has weakened our 
national power of resistance. Many properties have, during the last 
years, been disposed of through forced sales, and this has created an op- 
portunity which the Germans have known how to utilize. But in spite of 
all difficulties we can show very considerable progress in several re- 
spects. We have completed a large number of building projects since 
the Reunion. We have established about 1,200 new tenant farms and 
more than 250 small freehold farms. We have built or extended six 
harbors. We have built a far reaching net of roads. We have electrified 
North Slesvig with power from a magnificent station at Aabenraa. We 
have carried out extensive drainage projects and erected new ramparts 
along the West coast. We have built cooperative dairies and factories. 
We have established agricultural schools, folk high schools, continuation 
schools, and meeting houses. In our frontier region where we had at the 
close of the World War only six meeting houses, we now have thirty- 
one, forming centers for widely diversified educational and young 
people’s activities. Since the Reunion a fruitful work has been going 
on in the church, the schools, and the Danish societies. We are still 
standing with the sword in one hand and the trowel in the other. 

But the pressure from without is growing very strong. Powerful 
influences, controlling large sums of money, are systematically trying 
to force the racial boundary back north in order ultimately to do the 
same with the political boundary. The South Jutlanders are, therefore, 
confronted with tasks which they cannot possibly cope with unaided. 
The protection of the frontier is a duty which the nation and the state 
must attack with united strength. The times demand watchfulness, 
vigilance, and willingness to sacrifice. An understanding of this is 
growing among: all our people and not least among the younger genera- 


tion, who are pledging themselves to the cause with sober and disci- 
plined effort. 





Selma Lagerlof 


The Second in a Series of Four Articles 
By THE EpiTor oF THE REVIEW 


The Author of ‘‘Gosta Berling’’ 
and ‘*The Miracles of Antichrist”’ 


HERE IS achapter in Gésta Berling’s Saga entitled “Keven- 
hiller” which is a pure fairy tale. The inventor Kevenhiiller is 
crossing the market place at Karlstad one morning when he 
meets genius in the guise of the Wood Nymph, dressed in shimmering 
green silk, with her yellow hair flowing down her back, and of course 
her tail trailing on the pavement. There is a wildness and fragrance of 
the forest about her. She gives him the power to create any masterpiece 
he likes, wings to fly with, a carriage to run of itself, a wheel to give 
light and warmth like the sun, but only one of a kind. He is in despair, 
for he longs to benefit others by his inventions, and whenever he is driv- 
ing through the forests he steps out of the carriage, and calls, “Wood 
Nymph, Wood Nymph! It is I, Kevenhiiller, Kevenhiiller! Come, 
come!’ But she comes not. 

“Oh, children of a later day,” writes Selma Lagerlof in a final para- 
graph—deleted from later editions—“what if it had been you or I who 
met the Wood Nymph in the market place at Karlstad! Do you not 
think I have wandered through the woods and called, ‘Wood Nymph, 
Wood Nymph! It is I, Kevenhiiller, Kevenhiiller! Come, come!’ But 
who sees her in these days?” 

Selma Lagerlof had to call on her genius many times before she 
could write her first masterpiece, Gdsta Berling’s Saga. 'To begin with, 
although she had been quite determined ever since her eighth year that 
she was to be an author, it had never occurred to her that she could 
write about the familiar scenes and stories of her home. She needed to 
get away in order to realize the possibilities of the material that lay 
close at hand. Indeed she had not been many months at the Seminary 
in Stockholm before the idea struck her with such dizzying force that 
the very street along which she was walking seemed to spin around 
her. It was a moment that determined the course of her life. Yet ten 
long years were to pass before she could carry the idea into execution. 

She was deeply interested in her studies and in the literary world 
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- that had opened to her 
with the access to more 
fully stocked libraries. She 
could write little more 
than her themes and occa- 
sional poems for the social 
gatherings of the students. 
Those who knew her were 
aware of her literary aspi- 
rations, and realized the 
innate self-confidence that 
was the bed rock under- 
neath her modesty. When 
after graduation, in 1885, 
she accepted a position in 
the school for girls at 
Landskrona, her friends 
at the Seminary regretted 
that she could not devote 
herself to writing, but she 
took her. new duties not 
only conscientiously but 
enthusiastically. Her old 

pupils have testified to her power of rousing interest and to the origi- 

nality of her approach. She became so absorbed in her teaching that 
she sometimes thought of devoting her life to it. 

Yet her literary ambitions were still with her. The verses written in 
those years show how she suffered from the sense that she was making 
no headway. No doubt she had to exercise all her strength and power 
of self-discipline to be always the inspiring teacher and friendly com- 
rade. To a series of questions propounded by her fellow teachers, she 
made some revealing answers, as follows: What is your favorite occu- 
pation? “To study character.” What do you regard as the greatest 
happiness? “To have faith in one’s self.” What do you regard as the 
greatest calamity? “To hurt others.” Who is your favorite author? 
“A budding genius.” She afterwards explained that the budding 
genius was herself. 

It was to a small group of these fellow teachers that she read the 
manuscript of the first part of Gdsta Berling. They were deeply 
moved— inexplicably so, some of them thought, for this was not the 
kind of literature they had been taught to admire in that age. 


The Author of “Gésta Berling’s Saga” 
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That was indeed the crux of the whole matter. More than by her 
inexperience and her lack of time Selma Lagerlof was handicapped by 
the difficulty of finding the right form for subject matter so much at 
variance with the literary fashions of the day. First she tried the poetic 
cycle after the manner of 'Tegnér and Runeberg who had both been 
favorite poets in her home and whose works had been read aloud in the 
family circle. She had written much verse. At the Seminary her sonnets 
had been admired, and one of the girls, Gurli Linder, destined herself 
to become an author of note, had secretly sent in a few of them to the 
women’s magazine, Dagny. 'The editor, Baroness Sophie Adlersparre 
(pseudonym Ksselde) had liked them so well that she not only printed 
them, but invited the author to visit her in Stockholm. The famous 
champion of women’s rights, now very old and frail, formed a warm 
friendship with the young teacher. It was partly her advice that induced 
Miss Lagerlof to give up verse and write her story of the Varmland 
cavaliers in prose. 

But what kind of prose? Clearly not the cool, crisp, concise style that 
Ibsen had established as the norm. She had tried drama, and she had 
tried the realistic novel, but neither form fitted her subject. Then a 
book fell into her hands which revealed her powers to herself. It was 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship, which she had taken home to 
Marbacka for vacation reading in the hope of finding an English 
equivalent to the Icelandic sagas. She found something quite different. 
At first it was the style that captivated her. This impassioned, often 
rhythmical prose, with its “figures borrowed from every quarter of the 
globe,” its “sentences hurled out with volcanic force,” this was the kind 
of prose that she felt she too could write. As she grew better acquainted 
with Carlyle, his subject matter also appealed to something kindred in 
herself. In an age when literature was supposed to “debate problems,” 
the problems being often narrowed down to specific institutions and 
current issues, she yearned for the heroic, the primeval, and the elemen- 
tal. This she found in Carlyle. His influence did not perhaps extend 
into her later works, but as a means of releasing her mind in the begin- 
ning of her career, his aid has been gratefully acknowledged by Miss 
Lagerlof herself. 

The final impetus to write the book as we have it now came with the 
dissolution of her old home. Her father had died the same year that she 
began her work as a teacher. What this loss meant to her she did not 
tell the world, but many years later she gives us a glimpse into her 
heart when, in the postscript to Mdrbacka, she tells of driving to East 
Amtervik church to lay flowers on his grave on the hundredth anniver- 
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sary of his birth, August 17, 1919. It became necessary to sell the old 
home which had been in the possession of the family for hundreds of 
years, and Fru Lagerlof offered all her household goods at auction. We 
may well believe that memories of this occasion were present in the 
author’s mind when, long afterwards, she wrote, in Jerusalem, the 
description of the auction, when Young Ingmar stands, pale and mis- 
erable, shuddering every time the hammer falls on some dear and 
familiar object. 

Incidentally, the announcement of the auction which Fru Lagerlof 
inserted in the local paper, listing “400 pieces of table silver” and “25 
large table cloths with napkins,” gives a clue to how Marbacka could, 
on occasion, entertain the whole neighborhood.’ 

It was when she went to visit her old home for the last time before it 
should fall into the hands of strangers, that Selma Lagerlof made up 
her mind “in all humility” to write the book in her own way. Strange 
as it seems in one of such original mentality and independent character, 
she was still so dominated by the literary standards of the time that she 
thought this meant giving up all hope of fame or recognition. But even 
if people were to laugh at it, she must write it for herself, to preserve 
what she could of the old memories. It is therefore literally true when 
she says, in “The Story of a Story,” telling the genesis of her first book, 
“Once upon a time there was a story that wanted to be written and get 
out into the world.” The saga possessed her, not she it. 

Once she abandoned herself to her own impulses, the work which had 
proceeded so slowly seemed to be on wheels. Several chapters were 
written at a white heat. When the magazine Idun offered a prize of 
500 kroner for an original story of a medium length, her sister Gerda 
urged her to send in her manuscript, and she selected five related chap- 
ters and began to prepare them for publication. She was then visiting 
her sister and brother-in-law in Varmland, and as it happened the final 
chapter was written while she was a guest in the very house which 
tradition said had been the home of the wicked Sintram, and as she 
wrote through the night she half expected, she says, to hear the creaking 
of his ghostly rocking-chair in the next room. 

Months passed before she received the notice that she had won the 
prize. The contest was not in itself of great importance, for most of the 
stories submitted were very amateurish and beneath the notice of the 
regular critics. But it gave her a chance to see herself in print, it de- 
lighted her friends, and it confirmed the good opinion of Baroness 
Adlersparre who insisted upon financing a year’s leave of absence so 


1 For this and many other details I am indebted to Erik Lindorm’s Selmu Lagerlof, en 
bokfilm, Bonnier, 1933.—H.A.L. 
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that the young author could finish her book. The time was spent very 
happily with friends in Sormland, and in the autumn of 1891 Gésta 
Berling’s Saga was published. 

The book did not at once win the approval of the critics. The dictum 
of David af Wirsén, applying to the author a sentence from the book, 
“It’s a pity for any one who is stupid in Varmland,” will be laughed at 
in Sweden when everything else that learned author has written shall 
be forgotten. The great Karl Warburg said that it reminded him of 
the Emperor’s New Clothes. The poet and critic Oscar Levertin recog- 
nized it, even in the first fragmentary form, as initiating a new epoch 
in Swedish literature, but he did not publicly espouse its cause. 

That good office was left for Georg Brandes. Although the Danish 
critic was more than any one else responsible for the realistic and utili- 
tarian theory of literature which had laid its dead hand on Selma 
Lagerlof while she was struggling with her material, yet he was open- 
minded enough to recognize the originality of both style and contents. 
He praised the author’s firm grasp of her subject and her successful 
blending of the epic and the lyric, but he hoped that in her next book 
she would be less lavish of her material and remember that a single 
human being has in him “a whole Varmland, nay many Varmlands.” 
Let us be glad the admonition came too late! 

The great reading public had no qualms of literary conscience to mar 
its enjoyment. Letters of congratulation and delighted appreciation 
came from friends and strangers, and from that day to this Gésta 
Berling’s Saga has continued to lay its mysterious spell over the simple 
and the sophisticated. Only a few weeks ago a vote on the ten most 
popular novels in Sweden, recorded by Svenska Dagbladet, showed 
Gosta Berling to be still the first. 

The book is indeed rich enough in material to stock a small library of 
novels, richer than any of the author’s later works. It was the accumu- 
lated sum of her childhood’s memories, her girlhood’s dreams, and the 
affections of her lifetime. It became not the story of a few individuals 
but the epic of a countryside, a world revolution in miniature. The 
form, a cycle of related stories, is artfully adapted to the purpose. We 
are introduced to myriads of people, who are flashed on our conscious- 
ness and then fade into the background again. We see them only in 
bold outline, often only in a single incident, but they all advance the 
momentum of the story. 

Gosta Berling who gives his name to the book is an incarnation of 
its spirit. He was a clergyman whom the hardships and dreariness of 
his lonely parish had made a drunkard. He is about to be unfrocked, 
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the judges are already 

assembled, when he sud- 

denly remembers that 

this will be the last time 

he will have an opportu- 

nity to preach the word of 

God, and at that thought 

he is launched upon a ser- 

mon of such fervor and 

such visionary eloquence 

that the judges are dis- 

armed. He is left in pos- 

session of his church, but 

that same evening a 

stupid practical joke 

perpetrated on_ the 

bishop by one of Gosta’s 

former boon companions 

wrecks the good impres- 

sion his sermon had cre- 

ated. In despair he goes 

out to seek death in the 

Disitiees Night tx the Barge snowdrifts, when he is 

Illustration by Georg Pauli for “Gésta Berling’s Saga” picked up by the efficient 

Major’s Wife and 

brought to her home, Ekeby. He becomes the gayest of the gay, “the 

cavalier of cavaliers,” with all the beauties of Varmland in love 

with him, but he often hides a black despair under his gayety. The 

author has seen him as a certain Swedish type, the brilliant, volatile 

artist temperament. Later she was to create his opposite in the farmer, 
Ingmar Ingmarsson. 

The chief woman character is Majorskan. It is a pity one cannot 
render that title in English. The Major’s Wife is a very halting sub- 
stitute. She rules her seven estates like a king, swears like a trooper, and 
cares for her people like a mother. In her life as in Gosta’s there are the 
violent contrasts which are quite in the tenor of the book. One day she 
is driving with her own charcoal burners through the forest dressed in 
sheepskin and homespun and smoking her clay pipe. The next she is 
presiding at the Christmas dinner, sitting between the count and the 
dean, dressed in frothing silks and loaded with gold and pearls. The 
next again she is begging her bread along the highway. Her downfall 
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comes when she is at the height of her power, at the Christmas dinner 
when it is first said aloud what has long been whispered that she owes 
her seven estates to the man who had been her lover. Selma Lagerlof 
has written few more dramatic scenes than that where the Major’s Wife 
stands up before her guests and owns what has been her secret shame 
and her secret glory—the love of “handsome Altringer.” But she ac- 
cepts her doom as just punishment because she has once struck her 
mother. Glorious in her pride, her penance, and her final meek surren- 
der, she is a figure of Elizabethan proportions, of an almost Old Testa- 
ment grandeur. 

As a background for this queen of a countryside who says of her- 
self, “If I lift a finger the governor jumps, if I lift two the bishop 
jumps, and if I lift three I can make the whole cathedral chapter and 
town council and all the foundry owners of Varmland dance a polka 
on the market place at Karlstad,” Selma Lagerl6f chose the stateliest 
of the many manors around Lake Fryken, Rottneros which she gave 
the name Ekeby. In one of its side buildings she installed the twelve 
“cavaliers,’ menof parts, 
some of them men of 
genius, who had seen the 
great world but for some 
reason had been stranded 
here in remote Varm- 
land, and lived on the 
bounty of the Mayjor’s 
Wife. To several of them 
she has devoted a sepa- 
rate chapter, each a little 
masterpiece, subtly fitted 
into the general plan of 
the book. There were 
many such cavaliers in 
Selma Lagerlof’s child- 
hood, and she often saw 
them, though they were 
not called by that name 
and did not live in the 
cavaliers’ wing at Ekeby. 

Nor were they, perhaps, 
quite so distinguished as The Major’s Wife at the Christmas Dinner 
the inventor Keven- Illustration by Georg Pauli for “Gésta Berling’s Saga” 
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hiiller, the chained eagle Cousin 
Kristoffer, the musician Lillie- 
crona, or the philosopher Uncle 
Eberhard. 

The wicked Sintram who went 
about doing evil, who played 
cards with the devil, who owned 
a dog that breathed fire, and who 
would go out driving with a red 
horse and come back with black 
oxen harnessed to his sleigh, was 
a figure of local folk lore. He is 
made the Mephistopheles of the 
book, and there is a suggestion 
of the Faust legend in the scene 
of the Christmas night orgy in the 
smithy at Ekeby. The very back- 
ground, the black forge, the an- 

Kevenhiiller cient carriages, the caldron of 

Illustration by Einar Nerman punch over the fire, carries a sug- 

gestion of hoary eld. Sintram, 

togged out (by Gésta’s hands) with horns and hoofs and hairy hide, 

almost convinces the reader as he did the superstitious cavaliers, that 

he is the very Prince of Darkness. The contract signed on black paper 

with blood drawn from Gésta’s little finger is half a joke and yet has 
sinister significance. 

The supernatural is closely interwoven with homely everyday de- 
tails, just as it was in the child’s mind, and sometimes a touch of the 
comic relieves the tension. Sometimes the author pauses in the narrative 
to connect the story with her own childish fears. Sintram has married 
the housekeeper at Berga, Ulrika Dillner, who has accepted him to 
escape from old maidenhood and dependence. But she is frightened 
almost out of her small wits by the “goings on” at Fors. One Sunday 
afternoon, when her husband is out, Ulrika is sitting at the piano drum- 
ming a polka to shut out the mysterious noises in the house, when she 
hears Sintram come in and seat himself in the rocking-chair. Soon she 
cannot hear herself play for the rocking. She turns, but the next 
moment she has fainted. “It was not her husband who was sitting in 
the rocking-chair, but another—he whom little children must not call 
by name, who would frighten them to death if they should meet him in 
a lonely attic. . . .It was the great, secret wonder of my childhood that 
Ulrika Dillner survived that afternoon. I should not have survived it.” 
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No doubt Selma Lagerlof’s mind was early steeped in terror of the 
supernatural. But however strong her fear of the powers of darkness, 
her faith in goodness is far stronger. There is not a really evil person 
in the book except Sintram, who is never mentioned without his 
sobriquet “den elake” (the wicked) , but Sintram is almost the principle 
of evil rather than an individual. Among the other people, who are of 
mixed clay, there is only one whom she dismisses as incapable of im- 
provement—the young Count Dohna, who is a conceited, self-righteous 
prig. Gosta is reclaimed by his warm, generous spirit and by his un- 
selfish love for the young Countess Dohna whom he marries after her 
husband has repudiated her on a legal technicality. The Major’s Wife 
is redeemed not only by her repentance but by her long life of honor- 
able toil. Even the miserly Broby parson is transformed and glorified 
by a visit from the love of his youth so that he becomes capable of 
prayer so fervent that it brings the longed-for rain. The misery caused 
by drought and want brings out the good in all the people; the rich 
help the poor, it is a small millennium. 

The author was able to create her fairy tale atmosphere by placing 
the action of the book in a period that even in her childhood lay far 
enough back to have become tradition, a time of gay cavaliers and 
lovely ladies, of wild sleigh rides and merry balls, of people who were 
impulsive, whole-hearted, and unreflecting. Toward the end of the 
book, however, she shows the influence of her own time. There is an 
Ibsenesque casting up of moral accounts, and the gentle Countess 
Elisabeth turns on her husband (Gosta) with Nora-like denunciations, 
bidding him do his duty “quite simply and without heroics.” Again, 
let us rejoice that the admonition comes at the end of the book. I for 
one would not have spared a single gesture of Gosta’s heroics, and 
I am not edified by the thought of seeing his Pegasus harnessed to the 
plough. 

That the author was neither unaware of nor unaffected by the wave 
of unbelief that swept over Scandinavia in her day is revealed in the 
chapter “Amor vincit omnia.’ Uncle Eberhard, the philosopher, has 
sought the protection of the cavaliers’ wing at Ekeby not to play and 
carouse like the others, but to finish his great book in which he thinks 
he has demolished all belief in God or in anything supernatural. But 
there is one god whom Uncle Eberhard has not succeeded in demolish- 
ing, and that is the god of love. He cannot bear to hurt the young 
Countess Elisabeth, the “little sister” of the cavaliers, and rather than 
rob her of her faith he locks up his finished manuscript in his chest and 
deposits it in Svartsj6 church with instructions not to open it before 
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Rottneros, the Ekeby of “Gésta Berling’s Saga,” Which Was Burned Down a Few 
Years Ago, but Is Now Rebuilt in Its Original Form 


the end of the century. One would like to know how many of her own : 
doubts Selma Lagerlof locked up in Uncle Eberhard’s chest, for a 
similar reason and—like his—never to be taken out again. In a later 
story she tells how, on the first day of the new century, the chest was 
opened and there was no manuscript in it. Uncle Eberhard had him- 
self destroyed it. 

Throughout Gésta Berling’s Saga Selma Lagerlof keeps the atti- 
tude of relating 
what she has heard 
as a child. “Oh, 
children of a later 
day, I have noth- 
ing new to tell 
you; nothing but 
what is old and al- 
most forgotten.” 
Even so astute a 
critic as Brandes 
was deceived and 
thought that when 
the love scenes 
were lacking in 
fire—‘‘the em- Fors, the Home of the Wicked Sintram 
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East Amtervik Church, the Svartsj6 of “Gosta Berling’s Saga” 


braces cold as the snow and the winter night’”—it was because Froken 
Lagerlof as a child or a very young girl had not been “told everything.” 
If Brandes read her later works he must have found that the reticence 
in matters of sex runs through them all. 

It would be a great mistake to think of the book as anything but a 
work of pure creative literature from first to last. It is true both Gésta 
and the Major’s Wife had their prototypes in reality. Gésta was sug- 
gested by a briliiant but unstable youth whom her father had known, 
with features added from others, including the great poet Tegnér, who 
was also a native of Virmland. But the development of Gosta’s char- 
acter, as that of all the other people in the book, is of course the author’s 
own work. If we read Marbacka, we shall recognize some of the cava- 
liers, and see how small was the bone of fact on which her teeming 
fancy worked. 

When many people, especially inhabitants of the neighborhood, have 
supposed that the book purported to be a narrative from real life or 
from local legends, it is in part because the physical background is 
true to reality. Not only Ekeby but all the other manors are recogniz- 
able, and are now as well known by the names they bear in the book as 
by those they bear officially. Sunne, the little railway town which lies 
where Lake Fryken—the “long Lake Léwen’’—narrows so that it can 
be spanned by a bridge, is the Broby of the book. It is dominated by the 
white spacious church surrounded by the vast churchyard where so 
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The Church at Sunne, the Broby of “Gésta 
Berling’s Saga” 











to read poetry to 
the young count- 
ess, a pretty little 
room with deep 
blue walls and a 
certain delicate 
exquisiteness inits 
furnishings. Lil- 
liecrona’s home, 
in the chapter of 
that name, owes 
its idyllic Sunday 
morning atmos- 
phere to the fact 
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many of the events of Gésta 
Berling’s Saga take place. In 
the outskirts of the town is Gis- 
tis, the inn where the Major’s 
Wife picked up Gosta Berling. 
Farther south is East Amtervik 
church, the Svarts]j6 of the book, 
where little Selma used to sit 
and look at the glistening, 
empty white walls and dream 
about the plaster saints which 
an over-eager reformer was said 
to have thrown into the lake, as 
Count Dohna does in the story. 
It is still glistening white and 
bare, and it still harbors the 
precious old chest inlaid with 
mother of pearl which sug- 
gested the tale of Uncle Eber- 
hard and his manuscript. Near 
the church is Herrestad manor, 
which Selma Lagerlof would 
visit, and which she used as the 
model for Count Dohna’s Borg. 
It is now the parsonage, and it 
still contains the “blue cabinet’”’ 
where Gosta Berling was wont 





Herrestad, Now the Parsonage of Svartsjé, the Borg of 
Count Dohna in “Gésta Berling’s Saga” 
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that it was the author’s own home which was described there. 

Only in one respect are the haunts of Gosta Berling changed. Like 
the people, they are larger, grander, on an ampler scale than the reality, 
perhaps because they have been seen with the eye of a child who knew 
nothing greater. 

Many of the characters in Gésta Berling’s Saga reappear in later 
stories. Lilliecrona the musician has a book all to himself, Lilliecrona’s 
Home (1911). Other cavaliers are dealt with in short stories, some of 
them contained in her next book, Osynliga lankar, though not all in the 
first edition of 1894. In the little story Magister Frykstedt, included in 
Troll och Mdanniskor (1915), she tells an incident about the original 
of Gésta Berling, who was the son of a dean at Sunne. In visiting her 
aunt, the beautiful and gifted Fru Nana Hammargren, wife of the 
dean at Karlskoga, Miss Lagerlof mentioned Frykstedt, and learned 
that he had taken his theological examination at Karlstad together with 
Hammargren. The dean’s wife was not quite pleased with her niece, 
who she thought had showed up the frailties of the older generation 
too much, and as an example of how she had misjudged them told the 
following story about “Kalle” Frykstedt. 

After the successfully completed examination, Fru Hammargren felt 
that she had to give a dinner for the bishop and the cathedral chapter. 
It was not easy, as she was living in a rented apartment, but food was 
sent from Marbacka, and dishes were borrowed from friends. The din- 
ner was given, and Kalle Frykstedt was the life and soul of the party, 
holding everybody spellbound. But after the bishop had gone home and 
the young hostess had retired, Kalle Frykstedt continued to make 
speeches and, alas, to drink. In rising to speak, he stumbled against 
the table, tearing off the cloth and sending all the borrowed glasses and 
carafes smashing on the floor. The next morning he was visited by some 
compunctious memories, and came to call and apologize for whatever 
he had done—he could not quite remember what it was. The young 
mistress of the house hastily dried her eyes and met him with her usual 
bright smile. She assured him that he had “entertained, nay entranced” 
them all, and nothing unpleasant had happened—nothing at all, she 
repeated firmly. At that his face cleared, he was again the charmer, 
kissed her hand, and beamed with joy. 

“TI too kissed my aunt’s hand,” writes Selma Lagerlof, “and could 
hardly keep back my tears. Women of olden times, and men of olden 
times, I thought, you may deny it as much as you like, but never- 
theless you were just as I have seen you before me during my long 
dream.” 
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After her year’s leave of absence Selma Lagerlof returned to her 
teaching in Landscrona again, but she was not to remain there long. 
Her second book, Osynliga lankar (Invisible Links), a collection of 
short stories of various types, was so successful that she felt justified 
in giving up her position. She remained living in Landscrona, where 
her mother lived with her. She liked the pretty little city by the Sound 
with its old castle and its Strand promenade, and she had friends there. 
In 1895 she was enabled to go abroad on a traveling fellowship which 
King Oscar II, himself a poet, and his artist son Prince Kugen had given 
her out of their personal funds in recognition of her literary work. 
Fortunately she had found a congenial friend in Fru Sophie Elkan, 
and the two set out together for the Continent, spending most of the 
time in Italy including Sicily. After her return she and her mother 
moved to the old mining town, Falun in Dalecarlia, and the same year, 
1897, the first fruits of her travels appeared in the novel Antikrists 
mirakler (The Miracles of Antichrist). 

Although the scene of the book is laid in Sicily, Selma Lagerlof dealt 
with an issue which was then 
agitating many minds in 
Sweden, namely socialism. 
She approached it in her own 
way. The Antichrist is a 
fraudulent copy of a tiny 
little miracle-working statue 
of Christ which has for centu- 
ries been the chief treasure 
of the Church of Aracoeli in 
Rome. The only difference 
between the two is that while 
the original has the words 
“My kingdom is not of this 
world” inscribed within its 
crown, the copy has the fal- 
sified inscription, “My king- 
dom is only of this world.” 

We expect now that the 
miracles worked by the false 
statue shall be deceptive, evil 
masked as good, but that is 
not the author’s meaning. 
Instead we find that the 
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crown falls into the hands of revolutionists, of socialists and reformers, 
and the inscription inspires them to work and sacrifice for the better- 
ment of humanity. It becomes the motto of the young Sicilian Gaetano 
Alagona, who is fired with zeal for the cause. “The earth, the earth, 
Donna Micaela! Ah, we socialists we love her! We worship this holy 
earth, the poor despised mother who wears mourning because her chil- 
dren long to ascend into heaven.” 

Donna Micaela, who loves Gaetano, is afraid of joining her life to 
his because she fears above all else to lose her faith in the true Christ. 
But when Gaetano is imprisoned she takes up his work of helping the 
people in their little town Diamante. When he returns after two years, 
he finds the people much more happy and prosperous and, of course, 
attributing it to the wonder-working statue of Christ which they have 
placed in their church, not knowing that it was fraudulent. 

The fraud is discovered by the fanatic monk, Pater Gondo, who tells 
the people that if this image had answered their prayers, it must be 
because they had prayed only for temporal things, for lucky lottery 
numbers, for good harvests, daily bread, health, and money. None of 
them had prayed for forgiveness of sins and eternal life. 

For a moment we think that the author—who surely believes in the 
spiritual values—is speaking through Pater Gondo. But, no, the last 
word is spoken by the aged pope, who rebukes Pater Gondo for his 
severity. ““When you held the little image in your arms, you wanted to 
burn it. Why so? Why did you not handle it lovingly and carry it 
back to the little Christ on the Capitol from whence it had gone out? 
But that is the way with you mendicant friars. You could take this 
great popular movement while it is still in its swaddling-clothes, and 
you could bring it to the feet of Christ. Then Antichrist would see 
that he is nothing but an imitation of Christ and acknowledge Him as 
his lord and master. But you cast Antichrist into the fire, and he will 
in turn cast you into it.” 

We may safely assume that this plea is directed to the clergy in her 
own country rather than to the mendicant friars of Italy, although 
the author did not wish to take the pretentious attitude of direct exhor- 
tation. A review by the great socialist leader Hjalmar Branting shows 
that he neither appreciates nor indeed understands her position regard- 
ing socialism, although he praises the literary merits of the book in the 
highest terms. While in Sicily Miss Lagerlof had been deeply stirred 
by the sight of the misery of the people and especially of the children, 
the “little wagons” who carried the sulphur up from the mines to the 
tune of their own dreary, pathetic singing. She believed the new sensi- 
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tiveness to suffering and the new fight for justice were in accord with 
the Christian spirit, even though they did not muster under the Chris- 
tian banner. With the pope, she thought it impossible to love men 
and hate God. 

Asa picture of Italy T'he Miracles of Antichrist is charming. Invol- 
untarily one compares it with George Eliot’s Romola, which also grew 
out of a visit to Italy. When she had decided to write the book, George 
Eliot prepared for her task by an amount of historical research that 
almost broke her own strength and certainly breaks the back of the 
story. It is interesting, but its people do not live as do those of Adam 
Bede and Middlemarch. Selma Lagerlof, in attempting less, achieved 
more. Her touch is as light and graceful as George Eliot’s is heavy. 
She seems to understand the people of the South by that subtle divina- 
tion which is her peculiar gift. She turns on them the same loving gaze 
that she directs towards her Swedish neighbors, and the little quaint 
town of Diamante with its simple, kindly people comes to life under 


her hand. 


Cover Design for “The Miracles 
of Antichrist” 
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Norway, Land of Water Power 


By Geore BrocHMANN 


SMALL NATION with a population of less than three mil- 

lion has not often an opportunity to impress by means of 

figures, and we Norwegians are accustomed to seeing the name 
of our country at the bottom of columns dealing with international 
statistics. Yet there are some domains in which this does not hold good. 
No other country in the world, for instance, has so much ship tonnage 
per capita as Norway, and when it comes to water power and the 
development of hydroelectric energy, her supremacy is not only rela- 
tive but absolute. In natural resources of power Norway leads all the 
countries of Kurope. Next come France, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
Spain, but we have twice as much available power as any one of them. 
Although we have not yet utilized more than 14 per cent of our 
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resources, We are greater con- 
sumers of electrical energy than 
any other people in the world. 
In fact our consumption per 
capita is more than three times 
that of any other European 
country, as the following table 
will show: 


kilowatt hour 
annually per capita & 


Norway 3,250 
Switzerland 950 
Sweden 870 
Belgium 475 
Great Britain 455 
France 350 
Germany 340 
Italy 260 
Spain 116 








Even if we take into account 
all the countries of the world, 
re : and not only those of Europe, 
Nore Power Station Owned by the Norwe- aren dil tthe N ; 
gian Government and Used for the Domestic we shail find that the Norwegian 


Supply of Oslo and Southeastern Norway. consumer of electricity is still in 


The First Installation, Completed 1928,Has the lead. Canada being second 
a Total Capacity of 146,400 Horsepower. Swit l: wien : dd ; 
Full Installation Will Double This witzerianc urd, an 1€ 


United States fourth. 


Why the Land of Water Power 


When Norway surpasses even the great industrial countries in 
the consumption of electrical energy, it is simply because our abun- 
dance of water power has made electricity cheaper here than anywhere 
else in the world. We owe our supremacy solely to the topography and 
climate of our land. In some respects these factors approximate the 
ideal conditions for the development of water power. 

The lay of the land is such that the rivers in different parts of the 4 
country vary greatly in character. In the west they have small catch- 
ment areas, are short and steep in gradient, with imposing falls where 
the water tumbles down from the high mountain plateau. The rivers 
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Dam at Lake Tunhévd, Main Regulating Reservoir for the Nore Power Plant Owned 
by the Government. The Storage Capacity Is 386,000,000 Cubic Meters 


that seek an outlet in the east or southeast are longer and have a more 
gradual descent, but with an even greater volume of water in the falls. 

The snow plays an important part as a water accumulator. In the 
high mountain ranges snow begins to fall early in the autumn and lies 
on the ground till it melts in the early summer. Along the west and 
south coast a mild sea climate is prevalent with occasional rain all 
through the year. This makes for an even afflux of water into the rivers, 
which have their greatest stream flow in the winter. In the eastern part 
of the country, which has more of an inland climate, the snow even in 
fairly low altitudes usually covers the ground for a considerable part of 
the year. In these regions the stream flow is least in winter, increases in 
the spring when the snow along the rivers begins to melt, and reaches 
its maximum when the masses of snow up in the mountains have yielded 
to the summer sun. But although the seasons in different parts of the 
country vary, all Norwegian rivers have this in common that they show 
marked annual, periods of low and high water. 

In order to develop power, therefore, it is of the most vital impor- 
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The Vemork Power Station Which Supplies Power to the Rjukan Nitrogen Factories. 

At the Top of the Valley to the Right Is the Skarsfos Dam Across the River Maana, 

from Which the Water Is Conducted in a Tunnel Four and a Half Kilometers Long. 

To the Left Is the Reservoir from Which the Water Is Conducted Down to the Station. 

The Average Output of Electricity Is 100,000 Kilowatts D.C., 13,000 A.C., and 
12,000 That Can Be Supplied in Either Form. Completed in 1911 


tance that the water can be stored in periods of abundance for use in 
times of shortage. In this respect, too, Norway is blessed with favorable 
conditions. A glance at the map will show it dotted by large and small 
lakes which, in fact, cover as much as 4 per cent of the total area of the 
land. Most of the rivers in their course expand into lakes which can be 
utilized for storing the water and regulating the stream. By means of 
great dams it is generally possible to equalize the flow so that the avail- 
able power is increased to many times what it would naturally be at 
low water. 


Quantities and Costs 


According to expert calculations and official statistics the total 
amount of water power in Norway is estimated as between sixteen and 
eighteen million horsepower. Moreover, most of this power can be 
utilized more cheaply and easily than almost anywhere else in the 
world. That is the second reason why Norway is a land of water power. 
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Saaheim Power Station and Furnace House. In the Hydraulic Section of the Station, 

to the Lower Left, Electrical Machinery Is Installed with a Capacity of 100,00U' 

Kilowatts A.C. and 12,000 D.C. The Total Head of Water Utilized Is 273 Meters. In 

the Annex to the Right Are Steam T'urbines with a Capacity of 20,000 Kilowatts. In 

the Upper Back Part of the Building Are the Are Furnaces to Which Power Is 
Supplied. Completed in 1916. Owned by Norsk Hydro 


The average cost of the water power developed in Norway up to the 
present time is difficult to calculate, because the value of money has 
fluctuated so much in the thirty or forty years during which the work 
has been done. The wood pulp industries, which were pioneers in the 
field, got their water power installed before 1905 at a cost of about 250 
kroner per horsepower or about 25 kroner per horsepower year. That 
is very cheap indeed. The development of our greatest power sources 
in the service of the electrochemical industries took place in the period 
between 1905 and 1915 at a still lower price. Power plants were built 
with a capacity of about 400,000 horsepower at a cost varying from 
100 kroner to 150 kroner per horsepower or from 10 to 15 kroner per 
horsepower year. This is probably the cheapest power development 
that has ever taken place. Indeed it is almost unbelievably cheap. 

After 1915 the amount of power developed for the electrochemical 
and other large industries has not been so extensive, and the cost has 
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Svelgfos Power Station at Notodden Has Four Groups of Machinery with a Total 
Capacity of 30,000 Kilowatts. The Head of Water Utilized is 48 Meters. Completed 
in 1907. Owned by Norsk Hydro 


been somewhat greater, owing to high prices and difficulties during war 
times, but nevertheless a large part of this development was made at a 
cost of only 400 kroner per horsepower. 


Expensive Municipal Development 


When we come to the power quantities developed for supplying 
energy to small industries and for lighting, heating, and domestic con- 
sumption generally, the story is not so cheerful. The war gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to this type of development. The demand for electric 
energy was on the increase even before 1914, and during the war was 
enormously accelerated by the shortage of coal and oil. Now anybody 
could see the advantages of the native “white coal’ over the almost 
unobtainable foreign fuel. Soon every municipality was trying to pro- 
duce its own power. The result was that, instead of a few large power 
sources which could have been developed cheaply and used for distri- 
bution to whole districts by means of trunk lines, a number of small 
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Lienfos Power Station Near Notodden, Showing the Dam and Its Overflow, also the 
Hatches and Pipe Lines Leading to the Turbines in the Power Station. The Total 
Output of Electricity Is 11,000 Kilowatts. Completed in 1911. Owned by Norsk Hydro 


waterfalls were harnessed. The price of this development was from 500 
kroner per horsepower, which was fairly reasonable, to 2,400 kroner, 
which was ruinous. No wonder that many municipalities went bankrupt. 

After a while this mad race subsided, and progress was led into more 
rational channels. The State and the more important cities have built 
power plants on a large scale and following certain definite lines of 
planning. In this way it has been possible to develop power at the mod- 
erate cost of 500 kroner per horsepower. 

Up to the end of 1932 there had been developed in Norway a total of 
1,800,000 kilowatt of hydroelectrical energy, or about 2,500,000 horse- 
power. Of this amount general electric supply and common industries 
consume about one-half, or 900,000,000 kilowatt; electrochemical and 
other industries, about 720,000 kilowatt, and the wood pulp industry 
about 120,000 kilowatt. 

Three-quarters of the people in Norway live in houses connected 
with electrical lines. All cities are abundantly supplied with electric 
current, which is. usually very cheap, and the domestic consumption in 
some places is as much as 500 watts per capita—a figure that has no 
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T yin Power Station, Now Under Construction, Is at Lake Tyin in the Jotunheim. The 
Head of Water Utilized Is 1,000 Meters, and the Output of Electricity Will Be 
100,000 Kilowatts. Owned by Norsk Hydro 


equal in any other country. In Oslo the consumer pays a flat rate of 
180 kroner a kilowatt year, a price quite common in Norway, though 
it may sound like a fairy tale in other countries. 


Norwegian Engineers 


The task of developing two and a half million horsepower out of the 
rivers, harnessing the waterfalls, and distributing energy through elec- 
tric lines has proved very stimulating to the science of engineering in 
Norway. The building of the great dams and other regulation works 
require concrete construction, tunnelling, and other kinds of civil 
engineering. The installation of machinery, especially the water tur- 
bines and their regulators, calls for scientific calculation and clever 
designing. The turbine industry has grown with the need and has 
proved equal to the task; in fact some of its achievements have brought 
it world recognition. In the Nore power plant built by the State there 
are Pelton turbines constructed by the Kverner and Myren turbine 
works which are capable of developing 40,000 horsepower on one shaft 

a European record—and the Francis turbines made by the same 
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concern have proved to 
give the highest percent- 
age of efficiency ever 
measured on turbines. 
The Technical Institute 
in Trondheim has one 
of the best research lab- 
oratories in the world 
for hydraulics and sci- 
entific utilization of wa- 
ter power. 


Practical 
Technocracy 


The sources of water 
power are very uneven- 
ly distributed over the 
country, but the electric 
generator and electric 
power transmission 


LAND OF 


WATER POWER 


Power Station at Storlivand, 
Sauda (above), One of a Se- 
ries of Four Plants, Three of 
Which Have Been Com- 
pleted. Designed to Utilize 
the Power of Sauda River in 
the West of Norway,and Ag- 
gregating 125,000 Horse- 
power. The Power Is Used 
Largely by the Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation 


Early Picture Showing Sec- 
tion of the Town of Héyan- 
ger (Left) with Power Sta- 
tion in Background. Until 
1916, when the Construction 
of the Present Aluminium 
Factories Was Begun, only a 
Few Farms Were Found at 
This Isolated Spot on One of 
the Branches of the Sogne- 
fjord. Now 3,000 People Are 
Living in Héyanger, All 
Drawing Their Income from 
the Factories. There Are 
85,000 Horsepower Avail- 
able, 30,000 of Which Have 
Been Taken into Use 
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have now been perfected, so that the problem of transport has been 
solved. A water power center can supply areas so remote that distance 
is no longer a serious drawback to the enjoyment of electric current. 

Of special interest is the cooperation of power plants which was 
started in eastern Norway in 1923 and made possible through the 
interconnection of electric works. The lines have gradually been ex- 
tended so as to embrace the whole of the eastern area. In all there are 
now twenty-five power plants cooperating with a total capacity of 
500,000 kilowatts. 

The advantage of this interconnection lies first and foremost in the 
greater dependability which it gives to the supply of electric current. 
Should a defect occur in one system, another can be brought into action. 
This means that economies can be effected in the construction and 
operating costs, because it is no longer necessary for each plant to be 
ready to meet every contingency alone. For instance, the steam plants 
at Oslo and Drammen are now very rarely required. Moreover, the 
arrangement permits the decentralization of industry; factories need 
no longer be built near the great sources of power. 

The distribution of the load on the participating stations, voltage 
regulations, and many other details are directed from a central estab- 
lished at Smestad near Oslo. The engineer in charge sits here at the 
very center of the electric super-power system, equipped with all kinds 
of telephones and control instruments, a symbol of future engineering 
rule—technocracy ! 


The Concession Laws 


When we tell an American about Norway and its water power, he 
will usually answer, “That is all very well, but what about your Con- 
cession Laws?” 

Let it be said at once that the Concession Laws no doubt have re- 
tarded the development of Norwegian water power. But that is what 
they were meant to do. They were passed in good faith to prevent our 
precious Norwegian water power from being bought up by foreigners 
before we ourselves had the means to develop it, and also to inhibit 
those social catastrophes which, according to all experience, follow in 
the wake of an overaccelerated industrial development. It is probable 
that the Concession Laws have been unnecessarily severe, and that they 
have obstructed not only foreign but also native enterprise in the devel- 
opment of water power. They have been considerably modified from 
the original provisions of 1909. 
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The Concession Laws provide that foreigners may acquire water- 
falls and hydroelectric power in Norway only by consent of the Crown. 
This applies also to joint stock companies whose capital is foreign in 
whole or in part. Under these provisions a number of concessions have 
been granted to foreign, not least to American interests. The procedure 
is that such foreign interests form a joint stock company pursuant to 
Norwegian laws. 

Concession may be obtained for a period not exceeding sixty years. 
On the expiration of this term the whole power works shall revert to the 
State with full proprietary rights and without any compensation. In 
the construction and operation of the power plant Norwegian labor 
and staffs must be employed as far as possible. The concessionaire has 
to pay an annual royalty to the State and the municipality which is 
fixed at 2 kroner per horsepower. Further, the concession includes 
various provisions for the safeguarding of social interests. 

The development of Norwegian water power was during the war 
given an unfortunate direction. Taken as a whole, however, the hydro- 
electric power has proved a blessing for the country and will no doubt 
be a source of ever increasing wealth in the future. What has been done 
is only a beginning. 


The Tinnos Dam Near Rjukan. Lake Tinnsjé is a Storage Reservoir 
Which at a Regulating Level of Four Meters Collects 200,000,000 
Cubic Meters of Water 


Pictures and Captions furnished by 
Den Norske Ingenidrforening, Oslo 





Reginald’s Tower in Waterford Built by Ragnvald the Norseman about the Year 1003 


The Vikings in Ireland 


By NEILSoN ABEEL 


RELAND is a country burdened by history, and the weight of it 
hangs over the whole Irish scene. The traveler accustomed to the 
ordered security of Britain will find none of it in Ireland; the land- 
scape is dotted with ruins and ancient burial mounds; Celtic forts, Nor- 
man keeps, and crumbling churches are so common that the inhabitants 
would often willingly forget these reminders of a tragic past, if indeed 
the blackened walls of country houses, police barracks, and coast-guard 
stations permitted them to do so. For the troubles of the early nine- 
teen twenties have left their own marks on the countryside. The tur- 
bulence of the Irish has not diminished with the years, and incompre- 
hensible political and religious divisions still mar the peace of “John 
Bull’s Other Island.” 
The ambushes and night forays of recent times have served to illus- 
trate the continuing determination of the Irish to be rid of those whom 
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they consider alien governors. But the historic picture has its reverse. 
The charm and good nature of the Irish people, their unique hospital- 
ity, the mystic beauty of the landscape, these are things which the 
traveler will not forget. The amazing contribution of the Irish to the 
culture of Europe, their persistent devotion to their religion, and 
their individual achievements are matters which have always excited 
admiration. 

Out of the confusing mass of fact and legend which constitutes the 
early history of Ireland, one thing emerges clear; the island never 
came under the domination of Rome. Britain was the westernmost out- 
post of the Empire, and although the Romans knew of Ireland and 
doubtless did some trading there, their ambition did not include any 
attempt to subdue the wild country whose climate had a reputation 
far worse than that of the larger island. Saint Patrick himself was a 
Roman citizen, and whatever of Rome came to Ireland came through 
the Church, but the Irish never in the Roman sense became a subject 
people. 

The Vikings, however, were not troubled by any obstacles. They 
came from lands with a less hospitable climate than that of Ireland, 
and they were fiercer and more warlike than the Irish. No doubt word 
of the unsettled political condition of the island and of its rich religious 
establishments had penetrated to Norway, for in the closing years of 
the eighth century the first Viking raid on the Irish coast was made 
at Rechru Island near Dublin. The monastery founded there by St. 
Columba was plundered, and the island renamed Lambay, a name it 
still bears. This comparatively unimportant raid was the opening 
wedge, for to the Vikings Ireland was as accessible as the coasts of 
Normandy or Britain. The period was just opening in which they were 
to prove the decided influence of sea power upon history. 

Where the Norsemen ventured once they usually came again, and 
the raid on Rechru was repeated, although at first it was chiefly small 
islands containing wealthy monasteries and churches which suffered: 
Emboldened by the ease with which these undefended places with 
much rich loot fell, the marauders soon fitted out larger expeditions and: 
attacked the mainland, penetrating further and further inland. There 
was a temporary check in 812 when the Prince of the district near 
Killarney administered a defeat, decisive enough to be recorded in the 
annals of Egenhard, Charlemagne’s tutor, who wrote: “The fleet of 
the Northmen having arrived at Hibernia, the island of the Scots, 
after a battle had been fought with the Scots, and after no small num- 
ber of the Norsemen had been slain, they basely took to flight and 
returned home:” 
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This battle only deterred the Vikings for a few years, and in 823 
a new series of raids began which resulted in the sacking of Cork, the 
destruction of the noted monastery at Bangor in County Down with 
its famous image of St. Comgall the patron, and the murder of the 
bishop. The next ten years saw continuous raids and the gradual estab- 
lishment of permanent Norse settlements in Ireland. From these 
vantage points the Vikings plundered and burned through the con- 
tiguous countryside, and boldly seized Limerick and most of the lower 
Shannon. They were defeated by the Irish chief Donogh in 834 at 
Shanid, but by 850 they had built fortresses at Dublin, Limerick, and 
Waterford, and served notice that they were there to stay. 

Hitherto the raids and settlements were uncoordinated, but in 832 
the famous Norse chieftain Turgeis came to northern Ireland, and 
was acknowledged king of all the Norsemen in the country. With 
a real sense of strategy he built strongholds at Dublin, Limerick, Dun- 
dalk, and Carlingford, while he resided a large part of the time at the 
central city of Armagh. Then as now Armagh was the seat of the 
Primate of the Irish church, but Turgeis with scant respect for the 
Christian religion expelled the bishop and successor of St. Patrick 
and desecrated the venerable church of St. Kiernan at Clonmacnoise. 
Legend has it that his queen, Aud, celebrated pagan rites and received 
homage while seated on the high altar. Many other churches and 
monasteries fell through his pagan zeal before he was accidentally 
taken prisoner by Malachi, King of Meath, in 845 and put to death 
by drowning in Lough Owel. 

Dublin was founded by Turgeis and remained for a long time a 
Norse city. The name itself is Scandinavian in origin as are so many 
others in the vicinity. Howth, Ireland’s Eye, and Dalkey, all bear 
witness to this influence, and the plain north of Dublin is still called 
Fingal, meaning the demesne of the foreigners. Christ Church Cathe- 
dral in the city is a Norse foundation, and the street that runs past it, 
winding and crooked, is the oldest thoroughfare in Dublin. The original 
crypt, built by Sigtrygg Silkbeard, still supports the Norman church 
above, and in the crypt rests the body of St. Lawrence O’Toole, 
the last purely Gaelic archbishop of Dublin. Strongbow, the Norman 
Conqueror, lies in Christ Church also, and the effigy on his tomb was 
until comparatively recent times the place where debts were legally 
discharged, the debtor placing his hand on the head of the recumbent 
figure during the transaction. A maze of mysterious passages lead from 
the ancient crypt to the river Liffey, but these were walled up a hun- 
dred years ago after the tragic death of an English officer who was 
accidentally lost in the dark vaults and eaten alive by rats. Just outside 
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The Battle of Clontarf, 1014 


the old city on a site now part of modern Dublin, the battle of Clontarf 
was fought on April 23, 1014, which date marked the end of the 


period of Norse domination. 

After the death of the Norwegian Turgeis, the Danes arrived to 
harry their traditional enemies and were for a while successful. In 853, 
however, a new chieftain, Olaf, commonly called the White, a descen- 
dant of the Norwegian Vestfold kings, restored the Norwegian rule 
in Dublin and established a strong government with the aid of his 
brother and Ivar Boneless, son of Ragnar Lodbrok. Olaf did not 
attempt to add much territory to the Dublin colony, but consolidated 
his hold on Man, the Hebrides, and the Scottish mainland by marry- 
ing daughters of the local chiefs. Olaf left Ireland in 871, and under 
his successors the Norwegian colony waned in power, since there were 
no longer fresh expeditions coming from Norway to strengthen it. 
In 902 Dublin was captured by Cearbhall, king of Leinster, and the 
remnants of the defending army were forced to sail away. In 914 the 
Vikings again landed in Ireland under the leadership of Sigtrygg 
Gale, a grandson of Ivar the Boneless, and in 916 he recaptured 
Dublin from the Irish. The High King, Niall, mustered the greatest 
force which Ireland had seen for many a day to oppose the invaders 
and, undeterred by failures before Clonwell and Waterford, he be- 
sieged Dublin in 919. In the battle at Islandbridge, now a placid 
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Victorian suburb of Dublin, Niall and twelve subsidiary Irish kings 
were slain and the Norse were left the undisputed victors. Always 
better in action than in times of peace, the Vikings did not consolidate 
their conquests. The Royal Family of Dublin intermarried with the 
Irish, and late in the tenth century the city was twice captured by Irish 
kings who took away as booty Thor’s Ring and Charles’ sword, the two 
holiest symbols of the Dublin Vikings’ power. By the end of the century 
the Norse hold was definitely weakening, and the battle of Clontarf 
shook it off forever. 

During the years preceding this decisive battle, the usual series of 
raids and counter raids had been in progress. The Danes harried the 
Irish and the Irish retaliated in kind, often capturing the Dublin set- 
tlement, but never holding it for long. Alliances were formed between 
the Norsemen and Irish chieftains, and the history of the period is one 
of internecine strife and confusion. The situation began to clear some- 
what when the Irish king, Malachi the Great, defeated the Danes at 
Tara in 979. In that battle Ragnvald, son of Olaf Kvaaran, king of 
Dublin, was killed and the latter heartbroken and weary went on a pil- 
grimage to Iona where he died, leaving the kingdom to Sigtrygg 
Silkbeard. 

The man who was to destroy the Norse power was already on the 
scene. Brian Boru, long celebrated in song and story, was born in 941, 
a brother of Mahon, king of Munster. All during his young manhood 
the Norse held Limerick, Cork, and Waterford, the chief towns of the 
kingdom, from which strongholds marauding parties harried the slen- 
der forces of the Irish. When Mahon made peace with the invaders, 
Brian refused to do so, and planting his standard at the rock of Cashel, 
he summoned his kinsmen to join him there. Inspired by his enthusiastic 
leadership, the Munster Irish defeated the Norse army under Ivar of 
Limerick at Sulcoit in 968 and destroyed the myth of Norse invinci- 
bility. Success after success followed, and when his brother Mahon 
was treacherously killed Brian became king of Munster and Thomond 
and immediately set out against Ivar at his refuge on Scattery Island 
in the Shannon and destroyed him and all his forces. In 998 Brian and 
Malachi the Great agreed to divide Ireland between them and to join 
against the common enemy. Their united armies wiped out the forces 
of the Dublin Norse at Glenmama in 999 and marched on to the city 
only to have it retaken by the Norse in the following year. Having 
shown his strength Brian then proceeded to depose Malachi, and to 
marry Gormlaith, mother of Sigtrygg Silkbeard the Norse king, to 
whom he in turn married his own daughter. While these family alliances 
between the Irish and the Norse had little ultimate influence, Brian 
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with the aid of a Norse army marched into Ulster in 1005 and with 
the subjugation of that province virtually made himself king of all 
Ireland. For some years there was such a peace as the country had never 
known until Mailmora, king of Leinster, smarting under an insult 
from Brian, set about raising the confederacy which ended at Clon- 
tarf. Mailmora and Sigtrygg first successfully attacked Malachi, now 
Brian’s vassal, and then ravaged and plundered all Meath. Brian’s 
army marched on Dublin and in September 1013 sat down to besiege 
the city. The siege was ended when the Irish army was forced home 
by a lack of supplies, and Brian found his queen Gormlaith had de- 
serted to the enemy. This remarkable woman sent messengers all over 
the Norse world summoning aid for her son Sigtrygg. Sigurd, Earl 
of Orkney, chieftains from the Isle of Man under Broder, and many 
others joined the confederacy. Of Broder the Saga of Burnt N jal says 
“Broder had been a Christian man and a mass deacon by consecration, 
but he had thrown off his faith and became God’s dastard and now 
worshipped heathen fiends.” Broder’s brother Ospak, however, re- 
mained a Christian and offered his help to Brian. In addition Norse 
auxiliaries from England, Scotland, and other parts of Europe sailed 
for Ireland to join the Dublin Norse. 

Brian was now prepared to risk all on a battle and from his encamp- 
ment at Kilmainham, outside Dublin, watched the gathering of the 
Norse hosts. At last on Good Friday, April 23, 1014, both armies 
advanced to the fray. In the Saga of Burnt Njal it is reported that 
a pagan oracle had warned Broder that to fight on that holy day would 
bring victory to the Irish, but the warning was ignored. Sigtrygg, 
who took no part in the battle, watched the incoherent masses of Norse 
and Irish from the ramparts of Dublin, and for many hours no one 
could tell how the day had gone, for it was a desperate hand to hand 
encounter. In the early evening the Irish made a concerted attack and 
the Norse, hemmed in between their foes and the sea, gave way at last. 
Sigurd the Earl, Mailmora, and most of the other leaders on both sides 
were killed, and last the aged Brian Boru fell at the hand of Broder, 
who was himself slain. Although Clontarf ended the Norse menace in 
Ireland forever, Dublin itself continued under a Norse king until 
1080, when Turlogh, a grandson of Brian, expelled Godfred the last 
of the Norse dynasty from the throne. For a hundred years after this, 
abortive Norse raids were made on the Irish coast, but the remaining 
settlers on the island were too enfeebled to give much aid and gradu- 
ally were assimilated by the native element. 

Clontarf was the last effort of any magnitude on the part of the 
Norse outside of their own lands to establish a permanent sovereignty 
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in Europe, and it coincided with the end of the period of Viking voyages. 
In Ireland it was followed at the turn of the century by the Anglo- 
Norman invasion under Strongbow, himself of Norse ancestry, an 
invasion which was to last without interruption until our own time. 
Just what permanent impress was made on the Irish race and scene 
by the Norse is hard to surmise, for Ireland seems to have some of the 
qualities which have long been claimed for China. Races and con- 
querors have swept over the island only to be in turn conquered by the 
climate and the life and to become more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves. In the National Museum in Dublin there are many relics of the 
Viking period, which have been dug up by chance or by design from 
barrows and battlefields. The field of Clontarf has yielded numerous 
objects, and the sword hilts, helmets, brooches, and pins of beautiful 
workmanship show a high appreciation of art. The Norse artificers 
working in Ireland had a great and beneficent influence on the native 
talent. Politically, however, the Viking period was not of much lasting 
significance. The Norse and the Irish were too much alike in this field, 
and the bewildering array of kings, chieftains, alliances, and inter- 
marriages failed to achieve any permanent consolidation of the island 


Christ Church Cathedral in Dublin, Originally Founded by the Norse King 
Sigtrygg Silkbeard, 1038 
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The Crypt of Christ Church Cathedral in Dublin, the Oldest Part of the Church 


under one government. Brian Boru, who had united most of Ireland 
for the great effort at Clontarf, was killed and with him, who for an 
instant had been king of the whole country in fact as well as name, the 
possibility of union perished. The Norse, too, pushed back to the sea 
whence they had come, lost their last chance on that memorable day. 

Aside from the relics in the museum, there is little tangible evidence 
of the Norse occupation. There are few runic monuments in Ireland, 
and Christ Church Cathedral in Dublin and Reginald’s Tower in 
Waterford are the only buildings of note which are associated with 
Norse builders. To the imaginative traveler, however, much remains. 
Sailing up Dublin Bay on a windy morning, the same strange peaty 
smell assails the nostrils, the long bare white sands appear, and the 
hill of Howth looks down on the waters where the dragon ships once lay 
at anchor. Perhaps it is because the surroundings of the seaport towns 
of Ireland are less changed than most of the places which the Vikings 
founded, perhaps because Norse names still cling to many of them 
that it is not hard to recreate the ancient scene. Ireland is still a 
saga land; bleak mountains and savage moorland fringe the coast, and 
sweep to the very gates of the cities. It is a country of half lights and 
mystery; in lonely cottages and in remote villages, stories and ballads 
are passed by word of mouth in the old saga manner. The bards have 
not been gone long. So too does the subtle spirit of those distant times 
linger and Norse blood mingles in the veins of a race which Norse 
power could not quell. 





Egil Eide 


By Ernar SKAVLAN 


youth when the National Theater was opened thirty-five years 
ago. This season a whole band of them have retired simultane- 
ously, not because they were finished artistically, but because they were 
over sixty-five and had thus reached the pension age. This is true of the 
greatest talent in Norwe- 
gian dramatic art, Johanne 
Dybwad, and it is also true 
of our most masculine lyric 
and heroic actor, the man of 
all others on our stage, Egil 
Eide. It was forty years last 
autumn since Ejde’s début, 
and he was honored with a 
gala presentation at the Na- 
tional Theater to which he 
has belonged for the whole 
period of its existence. 

Egil Eide was the son of a 
consul in a small Norwegian 
town, the leading dignitary 
of the place, and this gave 
him right from the start 
a buoyant self-confidence 
which stood him in good 
stead. He had excellent nat- 
ural attributes for the acting 

Egil Eide as Dr. Stockmann in “An Enemy of profession: a splendid build, 
the People” clean, strong features, and 

an impassioned tempera- 

ment. His voice was powerful and manly, but when Eide became ex- 
cited—as he usually did on the stage—his enunciation became indistinct 
and he ran his words together so that people complained that they 
could not understand a word of what he said. A less regal personality 
would have been more discouraged by these difficulties than Eide was 
and might perhaps have given up altogether. But he had absolute faith 
in his own instinct; and although it took ten, nay twenty years 


GREAT generation of Norwegian actors was in the flush of 
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before Egil Eide gained a really clear and masterly diction, he had 
long before that won a definite place as the leading actor of the theater. 

One of Egil Eide’s first roles was Romeo, which he played to Johanne 
Dybwad’s Juliet. His ungovernable wildness in the balcony scene is a 
tradition. Romeo clambered up the wall and almost tore down the 
scenery. And in the scene with the monk, one evening, he drove the 
dagger a good length into his chest in his violence. This was real love! 
But then suddenly, when Romeo buys the poison from the apothecary, 
a strange, pained repose descended upon him, the calm of noble and 
desperate youth. With the years he has made a successful effort to 
allow this manly control to become the basic feature in some of his 
most excellent stage creations. 

It is large outlines rather than richly varying details that have always 
been Ejide’s strength. As a young man he was the most manly, the most 
fiery of lovers; later on he played heroes and chieftains with a breadth 
and authority which made Egil Eide the obvious man for a long series 
of great historical roles in national and foreign repertoire. He has 
played more kings than any of his contemporaries: BJjérnson’s Sigurd 
Jorsalfar, King Sverre, and Sigurd Slembe; Ibsen’s Haakon and 
Skule, and Emperor Julian; Shakespeare’s Henry IV, Richard III, 
and Othello; Schiller’s King Philip—to mention only a few of them. 

In the early days of the National Theater, when splendor and mag- 
nificence were the chief desire of the public—largely, perhaps, because 
it was the period of our national self-assertion—Eide frequently 
aroused enthusiasm. His most dazzling role was Bothwell in Bjérnson’s 
Maria Stuart, a mad and merry warrior without a trace of fear, a 
reckless killer of men and tamer of women. His very manner of walking 
across the stage and down the great staircase and throwing himself at 
the feet of the queen with the self-confident deference of the victor has 
become a legend. 

With the years Egil Eide has grown in depth and intensity. Side by 
side with the passionate, the magnificent, he has developed a greater 
sense for monumental greatness and for powerful modern characteri- 
zation. Very significant was Egil Ejide’s interpretation of Ibsen’s 
Brand. Monumental in his superhuman call, he was at the same time 
marvelously human in his weakness before the impossible and in his 
tender love to which he dared not yield. Of his more modern Ibsen 
characters we may mention Consul Bernick in Pillars of Society, 
Werle in The Wild Duck, and Dr. Wangel in The Lady from the Sea. 
The character in which he is at the same time most monumental and 
most humanly alive is Dr. Stockmann in An Enemy of the People. 
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This figure was on Ibsen’s part a declaration of love for the frankness 
and grandeur in Bjérnson’s character, and Eide, who was Bjérnson’s 
acknowledged favorite, gave in this role an attractive picture of his 
hero, the gifted seer with the childish tenderness and the great manly 
courage. This was the role that Kide chose to celebrate his forty years’ 
jubilee last winter. Akin to this figure was his Skogstad, the landed 
proprietor in Gunnar Heiberg’s masterpiece Jeg vil veerge mit land 
(I Will Defend My Country). 

Power, warmth, and élan are Egil Eide’s chief qualities rather than 
keenness and intellect. Occasionally he has played great heroes who 
ranted with so monotonous a madness that one doubted whether he 
really understood the meaning of the character. Even then there is a 
certain grandeur in Kide’s strength. A more purely intellectual actor 
—an artist like Stormoen for example—cannot do anything well unless 
he thoroughly understands what he is doing. 

But Eide can also portray figures which are completely the opposite 
of the great madmen of literature—men who are crushed by life, who 
are subdued and restrained in manner. One of the best of these was the 
poet Gabriel in Nils Collett Vogt’s De skadeskutte (The Maimed). 
There was a marvelous delicacy and tenderness about him which was 
quite as gripping in its effect as his great heroic figures. A year ago 
Egil Eide played Rubek in Henrik Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken. 
This was a really modern characterization which brought out splen- 
didly both Rubek’s disappointed resignation and cynical worldliness 
and his artistic nature, the enthusiasm and courage which flame up in 
him again when he meets Irene and thinks he can bring the artist’s joy 
in creation back to life again through her. 

A whole long life lies between the young Romeo who stormed under 
the balcony and the old Rubek who found death with his beloved under 
the avalanche of snow on the mountain. In many of Egil Ejide’s best 
figures the erotic plays a large part either as power or as painful weak- 
ness. A man he has always been, in his virtues as in his faults. And even 
if he has formally left the National 'Theater, Eide will certainly con- 
tinue to create new figures when his old master calls upon him in prob- 
lems which he can solve better than any other: uncomplicated natures 
with a strong emotional life. 





Two Poems by Vilhelm Krag 


Translated from the Norwegian of VitHELM Krac by CHaRLEs WHARTON STORK 


When You Come 


HEN you come to me at twilight, 
\) \) All the woods break into blossom. 
Flowery white in festal raiment, 

All they long for is to greet you. 


When you come to me at twilight, 
Swiftly up the driveway faring, 
You'll be tired it may be, dearest, 
So the birds will all be silent. 


Therefore too the brooks will hush them 
And the woods be wrapped in darkness, 
But within the house two candles 

Will be bright to bid you welcome. 


The Young Girl’s Song 


OR me all the world is glowing, 
The flowers they smile so fair. 


For me whatever I gaze on 
Is golden everywhere. 


I hear faint snatches of music, 
Such a bright, such an eerie sound! 
I am carried along in time with 
The summer’s billowing round. 


And I shine too, like a sunbeam 
Through the dark of the forest’s pride, 
For my own, my own heart’s dearest 
Is ever close at my side. 





The Three Scandinavian Singers in “Tristan und Isolde.” Karin Branzell as Brangane, 
Kirsten Flagstad as Isolde, and Lauritz Melchior as Tristan 





Three Wagner Singers 


Lauritz Melchior, Kirsten Flagstad, Karin Branzell 


By Hanna Astrur LARSEN 


HE LAST ACT of Gétterdim- 
| merung is drawing to a close. The 
Wagner lovers who fill the Metro- 
politan Opera House from the edge of the 
orchestra to the topmost row of the family 
circle have listened four successive after- 
noons to the annual performance of Der 
Ring des Nibelungen. They have followed 
the rising of Walhall, the stern notes of 
Wotan’s spear with the law-runes, the 
clang of Siegmund’s sword, the call of the 
Walkyrs, the melting loveliness of the 
Sieglinde music, the raptures of Siegfried 
and Briinnhilde, and all the other familiar 
themes woven into the seductive rhythm 
of the Rhine music, and as the music 
drama nears its end, all these themes 
seem to rush together in one stupendous 
climax of beautiful sound. They have 
heard the death song of Siegfried sung 
with the haunting loveliness that Lauritz 
Melchior’s voice can give it, and now all 
eyes are focused on the white figure of 
the Briinnhilde who holds the center of 
the vast stage. And this Briinnhilde is ‘“‘the 
new Norwegian soprano,” Kirsten Flag- 
stad. It is to her we are looking to make 
this one of the supreme and transcendant 
events that do not come too often in a 
lifetime. And Kirsten Flagstad gives us 
all that we have yearned for through years 
of faithful attendance, gives with a meas- 
ure that is full and overflowing. 

Wagner saw in the Briinnhilde of the 
Edda a figure that could be made to out- 
shine even his Siegfried. The Walkyr who 
has become a woman is the embodiment of 
the highest human love; the woman frus- 
trated in her love becomes the prophetess. 
She has the deep, clear wisdom which the 
sagas and Eddas sometimes ascribe to 
women. It is she, not Siegfried, who be- 


comes the hero of the cycle and the bearer 
of the composer’s idea. As it is the most 
glorious feminine part Wagner has cre- 
ated, it is also the one that makes the 
greatest demands on the singer. She must 
develop from the young shield-maiden, 
half goddess and half child, in Die 
Walkiire, into the woman awakening to 
love in Siegfried, and finally she must 
rise to the heights of love, frenzy, rage, 
and then sublime resignation and pro- 
phetic vision in Gétterdimmerung. 
Kirsten Flagstad is singing it for the 
first time on any stage, and those who 
had heard with enthusiasm her Siegiinde, 
Isolde, and young Briinnhilde, could not 
help feeling some trepidation on her be- 
half. They need have had none. The 
fresh, beautiful voice soars like a white- 
winged bird without a trace of weariness 
or uncertainty. The carriage and mien are 
lofty and dignified as beseem a saga hero- 
ine. The gestures are simple but eloquent, 
and as she steps to the front of the stage 
to voice the prophecy of the doom of the 
gods and the rising of a new world in 
which love, not power or riches, shall rule, 
she fills the réle with a natural grandeur. 
In this memorable performance on 
which the Metropolitan has lavished all 
its brightest stars, Scandinavians hold 
three important parts, the Dane Lauritz 
Melchior as Siegfried, the Norwegian 
Kirsten Flagstad as Briinnhilde, and the 
Swede Karin Branzell as Waltraute. 
Lauritz Melchior has for ten years been 
the leading Wagnerian tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera. He brought to the 
task a voice of rare power and opulence 
which, originally a baritone, has retained 
some of the baritone’s richness and 
warmth with the lyric beauty of the tenor. 
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Though he recently sang the title réle in 
Siegfried for the one hundredth time, his 
voice has retained its freshness, and year 
by year he has perfected the art of using 
this great vocal instrument for the most 
subtle and delicate effects. His acting, 
which was at first rather perfunctory, has 
grown and developed until now it is 
worthy of his 
singing, and 
he ranks as 
one of the fore- 
most Wagner 
interpreters in 
the world to- 
day. There is 
no singer to 
whom the 
habitual fre- 
quenters of the 
Wagner _per- 
formances_ at 
the Metropoli- 
tan listen with 
keener expec- 
tation or with 
a surer confi- 
dence that the 
accustomed 
thrill will 
come,that 
their expecta- 
tion will be 
realized and 
perhaps — sur- 
passed, as some 
familiar passage gains a new depth and 
beauty. 

In Siegfried Mr. Melchior is success- 
ful in keeping the primeval freshness 
which is the great charm of this opera. In 
the sword-forging scene he fills the role 
vocally and physically—for he is a tenor 
of mighty stature—and in the forest scene 
he renders the lyric delicacy of the music 
and subtly suggests the gradual awaken- 
ing of the boy which reaches its passionate 
climax in the last scene with Briinnhilde 
on the mountain. He sings the six thou- 
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Lauritz Melchior in “Siegfried” 
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sand word part throughout with unflag- 
ging fervor. 

In Gétterdimmerung Siegfried has 
evolved from the unlicked cub in Mime’s 
cave to the glittering knight in the royal 
hall of the Gibichungs, but unfortunately 
he has not evolved morally. He is still the 
boy who has attained manhood and doesn’t 
know what to 
do with it. Or, 
to put it quite 
bluntly, Wag- 
ner has made 
his hero a bit 
of a cad. He 
struck down 
(in Siegfried) 
Wotan’s spear 
in pure wan- 
tonness; he 
kisses and 
tells; he 
boasts; he 
talks contemp- 
tuously of “the 
squabbles of 
women,” and 
he flirts out- 
rageously with 
the Rhine 
maidens. It is 
possible for a 
mediocre 
singer to make 
Siegfried a 
veritable 
puppy, and I have seen it done. Mr. Mel- 
chior avoids this pitfall. He gives us a 
Siegfried whose moral insensitiveness is 
due to youthful exuberance and boyish 
light-heartedness, but he never lets us 
forget that the youth is cast in heroic 
mould, that he is a descendant of the gods. 
He gives full value also to such exquisite 
passages as that where Siegfried, still 
under the spell of forgetfulness, repeats 
in a trance-like way Gunther’s lines about 
the maiden on a fire-encircled mountain. 

The Danish tenor often sings also the 
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role of Siegmund, the hunted outlaw and 
champion of lost causes in Die Walkiire. 
It is a part that contains some of the most 
beautiful passages in the Ring. Unfor- 
gettable is Mr. Melchior’s singing of the 
scene where Briinnhilde in glittering 
armor appears before Siegmund to tell 
him that he must die, but that he will live 
forever among 
the heroes of 
Walhall. Sieg- 
mund turns 
from the “Wo- 
tanskind” to 
bend over the 
fainting Sieg- 
linde; he 
thrusts away 
from him the 
glories of Wal- 
hall, but his 
doom is im- 
pending, not 
to be escaped. 
In its fateful 
mingling of 
the human and 
the eternal the 
passage is 
mystically po- 
tent and sug- 
gestive, but it 
requires sing- 
ers that have 
not only voice 
but imagina- 
tion; otherwise the low, quiet, almost con- 
versational lines fail of their effect. 

In the Ring cycle this year Karin 
Branzell made important contributions. 
Culture and intelligence are the words 
that come first to mind in speaking of this 
admirable Swedish singer. Her voice is 
perfectly trained, every note full, round, 
and smooth. Her acting is always tactful 
and adequate. Great versatility is de- 
manded by the many contralto réles which 
in Wagner add so much to the effect of 
the whole. To each she brings her best, 


Kirsten Flagstad in “Die Walkiire” 
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and her art lends distinction even to 
minor parts. As Waltraute in Gétter- 
dimmerung she appears only in a single 
scene, but that is very important. As she 
begs Briinnhilde to throw the fateful ring 
into the Rhine and so save the gods, the 
mingling of love, fear, scorn, and pas- 
sionate pleading calls for both vocal and 
dramatic 
power. 

In Rhein- 
gold Mme. 
Branzell has 
the beautiful 
part of Erda 
who rises out 
of the ground 
to warn Wotan 
in the solemn 
“Weiche, Wo- 
tan, weiche! 
Flieh’ des 
Ringes 
Fluch!’’—a 
song which in 
its darkly som- 
ber notes must 
carry the sug- 
gestion of mys- 
terious eter- 
nal wisdom. 
In Die Wal- 
kiire she has a 
totally differ- 
ent task in the 
role of Fricka, 
a part that is often mishandled by singers 
who make of Wotan’s spouse a mere 
domestic shrew and scold. Mme. Branzell 
keeps her Fricka on the plane Wagner in- 
tended, always a goddess, though roused 
to angry defense of the established order 
against Wotan who yearns ever for the 
unknown. 


After the completion of the Ring cycle, 
the three Scandinavian singers appeared 
together in Tristan und Isolde, Tann- 
hauser, and Lohengrin. Mme. Branzell 
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Karin Branzell as Fricka 


sang the part of Eva in Die Meisersinger, 
and finally Mr. Melchior and Mme. Flag- 
stad appeared together in two special per- 
formances of Parsifal. 

The first performance of Tristan und 
Isolde with Mr. Melchior as Tristan, 
Mme. Flagstad as Isolde, and Mme. 
Branzell as Brangane proved to be one 


of the most distinguished productions the 
Metropolitan has staged in many a year, 
This drama is a favorite of dyed-in-the- 
wool Wagnerites but not of the general 
public. This year it had to be given seven 
times—a record number. Of the Isolde 
older critics say that nothing like it has 
been seen since the days of Olive Fremstad. 
Kirsten Flagstad has the same gift that 
has been attributed to Olive Fremstad, of 
intensity in quietude. She did not act, she 
was the maid of Ireland, wounded in her 
affections, outraged in her pride, torn by 
beginning love for the man she feels she 
ought to hate, and finally taking the 
desperate resolve of sharing with him the 
“Todestrank.” Through all the varying 
moods of the first act she created the illu- 
sion of young girlhood with all its soft- 
ness and charm. Neither in her passionate 
denunciations nor in her wild yearning 
toward Tristan was there a strident note 
or a hard gesture. Her voice has the power 
of expressing dramatic emotion by its 
tonal quality, and her body seems one 
with the music in a very poetry of motion. 


In the duet in the garden scene—per- 
haps the most beautiful love music ever 
written—her voice revealed a loveliness 
undreamed of, and in the final “‘Liebestod” 
it seemed like the disembodied soul of a 
voice hovering over her lover before she 
followed him in death. 


As Tristan Mr. Melchior finds fullest 
scope for the mature powers of his art. 
The moment when he takes the cup from 
Isolde, not knowing that Brangane has 
substituted the love potion for the death 
drink, is always one of solemn exultation. 
And again in the song where Tristan asks 
Isolde to follow him to the land from 
which no one returns, he touches the high 
point of the drama. In the long death 
scene, so trying to the singer—and some- 
times to the audience—he has perfected 
his art until he has attained an ever 
greater degree of poignant expressive- 
ness. 

In this memorable performance Mme. 
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Lauritz Melchior as Tristan 
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Kirsten Flagstad as Isolde 


Branzell’s Brangiane added much to the 
impressiveness of the whole. Resisting 
the temptation to make Brangine a sec- 
ond heroine, she dresses and acts the 
part of the faithful, affectionate maid, 
an effective foil to her young mistress, 
and by her careful adaptation of herself 
to the part she achieves distinction. 

In Tannhduser we are transported from 
the legendary past to historic Germany, 
and to the ideals of Christianity. In the 
title rdle Mr. Melchior does one of his 
best pieces of characterization. Tann- 
hauser is not merely a youth vacillating 
between vice and virtue. He is the poet 
who longs to draw into himself all there 
is of life, but is unable to harmonize the 
different parts of his nature. In the arms 
of Venus he longs for the struggles and 
even the sufferings of mortal life. When 
he is about to win Elisabeth as a bride 
he brings into her presence the thoughts 
and images from Venusberg. In his re- 
morse he rushes on self-torture, and as 
an artist he experiences everything with 
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doubled intensity. A poet by the grace 
ot God, he scorns his friend Wolfram 
who is merely the “wohlbeiibte Sanger,” 
just as Walther von Stolzing scorns the 
Meistersinger, but his wildness and dis- 
harmony contrast with Wolfram’s noble 
serenity. Mr. Melchior, though handi- 
capped by a physique that does not sug- 
gest the wayward poet and still less the 
emaciated pilgrim, manages to 
the wildness that is the key to Tann- 
hauser’s nature. “Roms Erzahl- 
ung, the story of Tannhiuser’s pilgrimage 
and repulse by the pope, he gives the 
very horror of the condemned soul just 
as Wagner put it into his music. 

The part of Elisabeth is perhaps the 
most delicate and frangible among Wag- 
ner’s women. She must be radiantly youth- 
ful and virginal and yet have in her the 
potentiality of a passion strong enough 


convey 


In his 


to kill and a love great enough to save. 
Kirsten Flagstad possesses the grace and 
dignity, the loveliness and purity that the 
role requires, and she seemed to be il- 
lumined and exalted by the music. From 
the first joyous notes of “Dich theure 
Halle seh’ ich wieder’ to the last faintly 
breathed notes of the “Prayer” her sing- 
ing had a beauty that melted the heart. 

Karin Branzell in the difficult role of 
Venus was. vocally magnificent, and in 
appearance rather regal and sumptuous 
than seductive. But what mortal woman 
in the twentieth century can render the 
sinister lure of Venus in the days when 
nature itself was thought to be in the 
power of the pagan gods? 

As Ortrud in Lohengrin Mme. — 
has a part that gives full opportunity 
for her brilliant singing and her power 
of dramatic expression. Mr. Melchior as 
Lohengrin and Mme. Flagstad as Elsa 
gave new fervor and vividness to this 


most hackneyed of Wagner’s operas and 
restored it to its rightful place among 
his works. 


The enthusiasm excited by Mme. Flag- 
stad’s singing created a desire to hear 
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her in the most complex of Wagner’s 
feminine characters, Kundry in Parsifal, 
and led to two extra post-season perform- 
ances of this festival drama which is 
usually given only once or at most twice 
in a season. Willa Cather once said (I 
am quoting from memory) that Wagner, 
having created a great many different 
women, put them all into Kundry. She is 
the eternal woman, everlastingly wearied 
and driven by men, in one incarnation 
drudging for them, in the other minister- 
ing to their lusts. She must be the wild, 
inarticulate, almost animal-like creature 
who serves the knights, then the en- 
chantress of Klingsor’s garden, and finally 
the penitent. The story is that Kundry 
had laughed at the Saviour on his way 


Kirsten Flagstad as Elisabeth in 
“Tannhduser” 
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to Golgotha and had been doomed never 
to be able to weep but only to laugh 
with a demoniac laughter more terrible 
than tears. Only the innocent fool, “der 
reine Thor,’ who resists her, can break 
the spell. 

The part calls for tragic acting of the 
highest order. Mme. Flagstad’s Kundry 
is conceived with fine intelligence and 
carried out with great artistic skill. One 
unforgettable moment is when, as the 
enchantress, she walks across the stage 
to the kneeling youth, circles around him, 
gazes into his eyes, and caresses him 
gently as a mother might. Another is 
where, as the penitent, she stands gazing 
out to the hills, her back half turned 
toward the audience, when without a 
word, or even a gesture, the mere mute 
eloquence of her posture conveys all the 
tragedy, the peace, and the weariness to 
death that are Kundry’s fate. 

A remarkable feat of artistry is the 
change in the very quality of the voice in 
each act in the drama. It is almost as if 
she had three voices, one for each imper- 
sonation. It is harsh and inexpressive for 
the wild creature of the first act, glowing 
and sensuous for the temptress in Kling- 
sor’s garden, human and natural for the 
humanized Kundry in the last act. 

Lauritz Melchior’s Parsifal ranks with 
his Tristan as one of his finest attainments 
and indeed one of the finest on the Metro- 
politan stage. Here as in Siegfried he 
must show the development from boy to 
man. Parsifal like Siegfried has grown up 
away from humankind and is almost as 
primitive, but with a different inheritance, 
shaped for a different fate. The uncouth 
and ignorant but pure and innocent youth 
in Parsifal must from his first entrance 
suggest the character of the man who is 
matured by trials and sufferings until he 
comes back to be king and priest. 

* * * 


The fate of opera in New York for the 


last few years has been precarious. There 
have been various appeals for financial 
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Karin Branzell as Venus in “Tannhduser” 


support. .Gloomy predictions that the 
days of the Metropolitan are numbered 
have not been lacking. The best answer 
to these unhappy prognostications is the 
excellence of the work done. The general 
feeling of opera lovers is that a stage 
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which can give such productions must not 
and cannot be allowed to die. In the end, 
therefore, itis first and foremost the artists 
who must “save the Metropolitan.” With 
the advent of radio this is no longer a 
local New York matter, since opera is 
broadcast from one end of our country to 
the other. 

The present season has been remark- 
able for the number of its Wagner per- 
formances and the size and enthusiasm 
of the audiences. When the production of 
the greatest and most exigent of opera 
composers has reached such a high de- 
gree of excellence here, a very large share 
of the credit must be given to Lauritz 
Melchior. For ten years he has been a 
veritable tower of strength in all the great 
tenor roles, contributing not only his 
splendid voice but unflagging industry and 
effort toward perfection. He has worked 
in harmonious ensemble with the German 
singers, Friedrich Schorr, Emmanuel List, 
Gertrude Kappel, Frieda, Leiber, and 
others. In this distinguished company 
Karin Branzell holds a high place. This 
year it seemed that the presence of 
Kirsten Flagstad vitalized the perform- 
ances and inspired the older artists to 
their highest efforts, while she herself 
enriched our opera with creations of such 
beauty that they will live to form a tra- 
dition as those of Olive Fremstad have 
done. 
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By Gurut HEertTzMAn-ERrIcson 


a it YEAR we hear complaints 
of literary overproduction, and yet 
every year the tendencies to in- 

crease seem more imminent. Much of what 

is printed bears the stamp only of epheme- 
ralness and sinks down to the bottom of 
the wastepaper basket where the mediocre 
books await their ultimate end. There 
may perhaps be some grains of wheat 
among the chaff, to be fished up some time 
or to be destroyed with the many obscuri- 
ties. But if one is choosing among the 
many cover jackets, motley or discreet, on 
the bookstore counter, one can always 


Albert Engstrém 


fall back on the old tried writers whose 
worth is known and whose books can be 
picked up with a feeling of security. 
Among these ALBERT ENGstr6M occu- 
pies a distinguished place. Almost every 
year he comes forth with a volume of col- 
lected stories, which are read with equal 


pleasure in the most varied categories of 
society. Why is this? Perhaps it is be- 
cause Albert Engstrém always writes 
spontaneously from his heart with no 
ogling either to right or to left. His types 
are eminently alive. He paints in words 
as he paints in colors and India ink. 
Sweden can hardly be said to have at the 
present time an artist in words who can 
compare with Albert Engstrém. His lan- 
guage possesses a classic simplicity, but 
at the same time it has pith and marrow 
and a power of characteristic expressive- 
ness. He has written of Smaland peasants 
and the old fishermen of the skerries, as 
well as of priests and noblemen, but he has 
so drawn them that they have won him 
a place among the Eighteen of the Swed- 
ish Academy. 

Immortal are many of the characters 
he has created. He knows, too, how to fit 
them into their milieu. They often have 
their homes in some little hamlet or other 
in the Smaland forests or on a naked 
skerry against which the waves beat and 
the northwest storms howl. The people 
become as harsh and austere as the lines 
of the landscape, but they have character, 
a certain something which makes per- 
sonalities of them. And if the author re- 
gards them with an ironic smile, he has at 
the same time a warm gleam in the cor- 
ner of his eye, and it is this gleam that 
catches the human quality in the types he 
depicts. 

Naked Albert Engstrém calls his last 
collection of stories, because the volume is 
prefaced with some elegantly and surely 
conceived figure drawings offered as a 
protest against the many distortions of 
form and line perpetrated by the modern- 
ists. Albert Engstrém’s drawings are 
stamped with his own personal way of 
seeing things, but he never loses contact 
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with reality, and this gives him a firm 
anchorage both when he sketches and when 
he writes. In the rest of the book he tells 
of Smaland and Roslagen eccentrics, 
of the people of the mining district and 
strong men, lively and pregnant sketches 
spiced with the author’s peculiar humor. 
But there is also a romantic vein in Albert 
Engstrém’s authorship, although he would 
perhaps not admit it. He becomes lyrical 
when he tells of his childhood adventures 
in woods and wilderness, of the river 
where he caught crabs, of people he has 
known. These sketches are among the best 
things he has written, for in them one 
perceives the gentler traits of his strong 
men. 


Among younger writers there is one 
name that has assumed large proportions 
within the last few years and that is 
Harry Martinson’s. But it is difficult to 
speak of him without at the same time 
mentioning his wife Moa Martinson. 
Both go their own ways and have freely 


developed their literary personalities, but 
they nevertheless form twin branches on 
one and the same trunk. One sometimes 
wonders if it is not in the forge of suffer- 
ing that great art is hammered out. Both 
Harry Martinson and his wife had early 
to stand up against the hard buffets of 
life, to learn to depend upon themselves, 
and to press forward against stiff con- 
trary winds towards the goal. Harry Mar- 
tinson was once upon a time a little parish 
child who had to be satisfied with the 
poorest scraps. In his youth he was steeled 
by the severe hardships of life at sea. He 
has. wandered about homeless and out of 
a job. But the interesting thing about 
Martinson is, as an English reviewer has 
pointed out, not that he has been a stoker 
and a mess boy, but that with him a new 
writer of genius has entered world 
literature. 

It is from his experiences in conjunc- 
tion with a rich natural endowment that 


Harry Martinson has created his two 
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prose works Aimless Wanderings (Resor 
utan mal) and Cape Farewell, as well as 
the collection of poems published this 
year, Natur, in which the author seeks to 
give expression to a view of life which 
builds on the elemental. Harry Martin- 


Harry Martinson 


son is preeminently an impressionist: he 
has the power to fling down his impres- 
sions in such a way that even in the rigid 
frame of words they tremble with the 
warmth and vibrant power of life. Just 
as a great painter is able to give a syn- 
thesis of a landscape, so Harry Martinson 
possesses the power to impose his impres- 
sions on the reader so that one sees and 
feels and partakes of them as a reality. 
There is something startlingly fresh and 
original about his art, but his very de- 
light in discovery and his extreme suscep- 
tibility constitute a danger—the danger 
of overloading. He loves to pile up his 
adjectives into a fantastic structure of 
words which sometimes threatens to shat- 
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ter the whole work into splinters. This is 
particularly apparent in his last book of 
poems, where among pearls of genuine 
and radiant art there is also much that one 
would gladly have seen eliminated. 

Harry Martinson is a mature wor- 
shiper. He has had the open horizon of the 
ocean around him too long to be able to 
thrive in a city, and it is in a little cot- 
tage in Roslagen far from the highwavs 
and centers of traffic that he has found the 
quiet a poet needs in order to create. It is 
there that he is now working on the auto- 
biographical novel which is to be entitled 
Nasslorna blomma (The Nettles Bloom). 
Harry Martinson is so young that much is 
still to be expected of him. Side by side 
with his poetical inspiration goes his social 
feeling, his pain at the suffering in the 
world and at the crushing out of the frail 
and tender. His burning sympathy has 
rarely found stronger expression than in 
the portrayal of the little Indian dancing 
girl in the chapter on India in Cape Fare- 
well. This passage is one of the most beau- 
tiful that Harry Martinson has ever writ- 
ten, set like a jewel in a temple fragrant 
with incense. 


A strong social feeling is found also in 
the two books that Moa Martinson has 
written. This author, having already en- 
tered upon middle age, suddenly pub- 
lished a book Kvinnor och dppeltriéd 
(Women and Appletrees) entirely without 
any of the weaknesses of a first novel and 
amazing in its pristine freshness. It sug- 
gests an artist who creates in the moment 
of conception and continues to create as 
long as the vision lasts. The book shows, 
too, that this author has seen and known 
both life and people: Her own experience 
has provided the material which her 
imagination has refashioned. She knows 
life in alleys and backyards, knows how 
desperately gray it can be, but she shows 


also the indomitable courage in those who 
manage to fight their way to the fore. 
There is tough fiber in both Ellen and 
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Sally; they are of old healthy peasant 
blood that the city has not been able to 
water down. Both taste of life’s bitterness 
and its sweetness, but both belong to the 
breed that endures. 

Miooa Martinson can also depict vividly 


Moa Martinson 


the country, the parish, the fields and or- 
chards. She loves nature and there is 
something dawn-like, a dewy freshness 
in her outlook upon natural phenomena. 
Moa Martinson draws in powerful and 
broad pencil strokes and frequently pro- 
duces pictures of primitive and pagan 
beauty. Her books deal with country and 
town, with love between man and woman, 
with the formation of character, and with 
the struggles of human beings to solve 
their problems. They deal with triumphs 
and defeats, but they open out into a song 
of praise to life and its power of renewal. 

The remarkable thing about this pair 
of authors, who have settled down in a 
little red cottage in the solitude of na- 
ture, is that they work together, inspiring 
each other, and yet have such strong per- 
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sonalities that in the great domain of 
literature they go their separate ways. 


For PAr Lacgerkvist the novel, the 
poem, the short story, and the play are 
all expressions of a distinctive literary 
personality. The author has a rich produc- 
tion behind him, but he has never be- 
longed among those who are understood 
by the many, and he has never sought to 
win easy popularity. He is a seeker, and 
the note of pessimism pervades his writ- 
ing. He wanders beneath inclement stars 
and belongs by inheritance and inclination 
to the “homeless, doomed race which makes 


Par Lagerkvist 


through the centuries its desert pilgrim- 
age of hope destroyed.” He lingers a 
moment by the campfire, willing to reach 
out his hand to a brother, but he knows 
that this repose is but a milestone on the 
long road which perhaps leads ultimately 
to darkness and annihilation. In his last 
collection of poems Vid lagereld (By the 
Campfire) the skald complains: 


“Var vag for ingenstans hin till 
slut. 
Var ande sinar i dknen ut. 
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I stjarnornas sken lyser blekta 
skelett utav din att.” 


(Our road leads nowhere in the end. 
Our spirit winds into the waste. 
In the light of the stars gleam 

the whitened skeletons of thy 
race. ) 


But in spite of everything, Lagerkvist is 
not exclusively negative. If he were he 
would not have the grip on his age that 
he now has. Over against the chaotic con- 
fusion and hate which he finds in our civi- 
lization, he puts the desire of antiquity 
for order, clarity, and simplicity. In a 
cruel and wicked age, where force rules 
and the individual is sacrificed, he speaks 
for humanity. From Sista médnniskan 
(The Last Man), Kaos (Chaos), and 
Onda Sagor (Evil Tales), in which the 
fear of life is predominant, he attains a 
sublime height in Den osynlige (The In- 
visible) and Han som fick leva om sitt liv 
(He Who Was Allowed to Live His Life 
Over Again), and finally he utters in 
Bédeln (The Hangman) his condemna- 
tion of the false ideals which set might 
upon the throne. 

It is a hunted, shallow, and depraved 
class of people that is here exposed in all 
its naked and undisguised corruption. 
From the middle ages we are hurled di- 
rectly into a modern jazz cabaret with 
screaming saxophones, nude female 
bodies, and the heated unhealthy atmos- 
phere that depravity diffuses. The proph- 
ets of the new day spread their doctrines 
with the help of machine guns and hand 
grenades. Might triumphs, and the saviour 
is not the gentle friend of humanity who 
died on the cross, but the hangman who 
strides silent and fearful through the 
ages, the incarnation of the evil will of 
mankind. 

There is something gloomy and shatter- 
ing about Lagerkvist’s Bédeln. He be- 
lieves in the depravity of mankind but 
less in its regeneration. The difference 
between the superstitious peasant of the 
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middle ages and the modern mechanized 
prophet of force is negligible. The hang- 
man who rattles his fetters is not freed 
from them. He staggers on with his axe. 
He will not be delivered until all human 
life is uprooted from the earth. The story, 
which has recently been dramatized and 
produced under Per Lindberg’s direc- 
tion with Gésta Ekman in the leading 
role, proved also as a play to be power- 
fully suggestive. 


The best seller of the year has been 
Gésta Gustar-JANson’s novel Gubben 
kommer (The Old Man Is Coming). We 
had already had our eyes opened to the 


Goésta Gustaf-Janson 


importance of this young author by a 
couple of earlier novels, but with the book 
in hand he has really come to the fore. It 
is a novel in the good old style, five hun- 
dred pages long, with the suspense kept 
up throughout. But in addition it has vivid 
depiction of character. In his former 
books Gustaf-Jarison touched on social 


and political problems, and there was a 
youthful sympathy in them that was very 
attractive. But in Gubben kommer he 
turns away from personal reflection and 
enters completely into the characters por- 
trayed. He has the power not only to pre- 
sent an individual ready made, but also to 
allow a character to grow and develop 
slowly under the eyes of the reader until 
there emerges a clear all round picture of 
a person compounded frequently of con- 
tradictory features and yet alive. The 
characters of the book are drawn with a 
psychological acuteness and a sureness 
of touch quite surprising in so young an 
author, and the language has a richness 
and significance that animate the contents. 


Finally, among the important books of 
the year we must mention the second part 
of Fripa StrinpBera’s work on Strind- 
berg, dealing with their marriage. 
Through letters, personal observations, 
and shrewd reflections, she gives a pic- 
ture of Strindberg etched firmly as on a 
copper plate. Frida Strindberg is a 
gifted author and at the same time a very 
wise woman. She loved Strindberg and 
she suffered through him, but with rare 
perspicacity she understands how to sepa- 
rate the essential from the non-essential. 
It is not easy to be married to a genius. 
It may mean happiness beyond all bounds, 
but it may also be devastating. One does 
not constrain a personality like Strind- 
berg’s within the compass of a home. He 
must have space and air. The dynamic 
strength in his personality demands room. 
But Frida Strindberg is also a personal- 
ity. She requires something on her own 
account, and this does not always accord 
with Strindberg’s idea. After a brief 
month or two of happiness the clouds 
begin to rise on the horizon. Strindberg 
is unable to escape from the macabre 
visage of the past, and when the dark 
forces get him in their power he must 
have silence and solitude. Perhaps the 
dissensions between this pair might not 
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have been so trying if economic difficul- 
ties had not so incessantly plagued them 
with a thousand pin pricks. Strindberg 
felt the integrity of his personality threat- 


Frida Strindberg 


ened by remaining dependent upon his 
wife’s relatives, and the difficulties she 
found in managing a household without 
the necessary means must of course have 
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resulted in a certain irritability. But in 
spite of all the blows that were ex- 
changed, and in spite of all the suspi- 
cions that darkened Strindberg’s exis- 
tence, the reader still has the feeling that 
these two belonged intimately together. 

Their marriage was no ideal one. In 
spite of his in some ways quite bourgeois 
attitude, Strindberg was never able to 
find peace or security in his own home. He 
was a restless spirit, a flying Dutchman 
on the way to storm-filled adventures. 
Nevertheless the marriage gave Frida Uhl 
so much of value that she would not have 
wished to be without it. To this she her- 
self testified when Georg Brandes once 
asked her: 

“Are you sorry you left August Strind- 
berg?” 

“No.” 

“You would not repeat your marriage 
with him?” 

“Yes, I would gladly repeat it, without 
considering, without hesitating! At any 
price!” 

So spoke the impulsive Frida Uhl. Com- 
plete happiness she did not find—who 
does? But the fragment of happiness she 
once held in her hands is so precious that 
it still sheds radiance and beauty over 
the book she has written. 
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Tue Swepisu RikspaG 
has voted for govern- 
ment supervision over 
every munition plant 
in the country, as well 
as for complete elimi- 
nation of all foreign 
interest in the country’s 
SWEDEN yar industries. There 
was practical unanim- 
ity on these two points, and one of the 
most important arguments voiced in the 
Riksdag was the desire to support the 
American proposal at Geneva for licens- 
ing all munition makers. On April 3 the 
first vote took place, ending in a disagree- 
ment between the two Chambers on this 
point. The Second Chamber voted 102 to 
56, supporting the Government bill to 
demand a license from all munition works 
immediately, but the First Chamber de- 
cided to back an amendment drawn by 
former Foreign Minister Eliel Léfgren, 
of the Liberal, or Center Party, to permit 
all established plants to operate without a 
license, but under the supervision of the 
Government. The vote in this Chamber 
was 76 to 56. On April 13 this split be- 
tween the Chambers was compromised so 
that present munitions companies may op- 
erate until January 1, 1938, without a 
license, but must after that date file the 
application or else discontinue manufac- 
ture. All new factories must have a license 
from the start. 


IncrEAsED O_p AGE PENsions, to be 
financed partly by profits from new gov- 
ernment business monopolies, have been 
proposed by the Social-Democratie cabi- 
net of Sweden. The present old-age sys- 
tem, to which everyone has to contribute 
in proportion to income, costs the Govern- 
ment 57,000,000 kronor per year, and the 
new plan, which calls for a new scale of 


contributions, as well as increased pay- 
ments, would cost an additional sum of 


35,000,000 a year. In fifteen years the en- 
tire scheme would cost the state 136,000,- 
000 kronor annually. The pensions would 
make poor aid relief practically superflu- 
ous. The Government has requested ex- 
perts to investigate the possibility of 
raising at least a part of the extra 35,000,- 
000 kronor by public monopolies on coffee 
and gasoline without increasing the retail 
cost of those commodities very much. 
Other steps toward more government con- 
trol in business were taken through bills 
submitted to the Riksdag, asking for pub- 
lic ownership of civilian airlines and all 
broadcasting activities. 


HsaLMar BRANTING, Sweden’s first So- 
cialist prime minister, was honored on the 
tenth anniversary of his death by com- 
memorative in the Stockholm 
Concert House, at which Prime Minister 
Per Albin Hansson made an address. 
Flowers were placed on Branting’s grave 
by Edvard Johansson, head of the Swed- 
ish Federation of Labor. The day was 
also observed in Gothenburg and Malmo. 
The Social-Democratic party decided to 
raise a fund for a monument to their first 
leader, to be erected in Stockholm. 


exercises 


Uppsata CaTHEepRAL, the largest in 
northern Europe, is five hundred years 
old this spring, and impressive memorial 
services will be held on Whitsunday, June 
9, and the two days following, with the 
King of Sweden and high church digni- 
taries from the Scandinavian countries in 
attendance. On the last two days two 
newly appointed Swedish bishops are to 
be installed. The jubilee itself will be 
celebrated on Tuesday, June 11, with a 
threefold divine service in the forenoon. 
In this the Archbishop of Finland, and 
the Bishops of Oslo, Reval, and Copen- 
hagen are invited to participate. The first 
part will be devoted to the anniversary 
itself with the Archbishop of Uppsala, 
Erling Eidem, Primate of Sweden, deliv- 
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ering the historical address from the high 
altar and assisted, exactly as was his pred- 
ecessor five hundred years ago, by the 
Bishop of Straingnis, who will wear the 
same vestments as then. At the regular 
high mass the Dean of Uppsala will 
preach and then will follow the consecra- 
tion of the new Bishops. 


THe QuINCcENTENARY of the Swedish 
Riksdag was celebrated the last week in 
May with legislative excursions, church 
services, banquets, and popular games. 
Special music was composed, festive can- 
tatas written, medals struck, and the pub- 
lic at large participating, both at Stock- 
holm and the little town of Arboga, where 
the first session was held in 1435. The 
King attended the ceremonies at both 
cities. To the jubilee exhibition of old 
handicrafts at Arboga he lent his personal 
collection of old silver, which is regarded 
as the best in the country. At Arboga the 
Riksdag members also witnessed the un- 
veiling of a statue of Engelbrekt Engel- 
brektsson, who convoked the first session 
of the National Parliament. To the cele- 
bration in Stockholm four representatives 
of each of the national legislatures of 
Denmark, Norway, Finland, and Iceland 
were invited. The final act if all plans 
were carried out, was to be a popular fes- 
tival at Skansen, Stockholm’s famous out- 
door museum park, on May 30, which is 
Ascension Day, a legal holiday in Sweden. 


Princess IneGrip, only daughter of 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf and his first 
wife, the late Margaret of Connaught, was 
married on May 24 to Crown Prince 
Frederik of Denmark, in the ancient 
Storkyrka in Stockholm, Archbishop Er- 
ling Eidem officiating. The royal couple 
became engaged March 15. Princess In- 
grid is just twenty-five years old and her 
husband is thirty-six. Crown Princess In- 
grid, whose full name is Ingrid Victoria 
Louise Margaretha, was born on March 
28, 1910. Her mother was the daughter 
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Princess Ingrid of Sweden 


of Arthur Duke of Connaught, making 
her a great-granddaughter of Queen Vic- 
toria of England. She is distantly related 
to her husband. Regarded as one of the 
most beautiful of princesses, she has re- 
ceived a democratic and useful education, 
including study of Stockholm hospitals, 
cooking schools, and orphan homes. She 
has herself been active in social welfare, 
being especially interested in the care of 
the deaf. Like her father, she is devoted 
to all kinds of sports and is also fond of 
music, the theater, and dancing. 


Prince EvGen of Sweden, in the pres- 
ence of King Leopold and Queen Astrid 
of the Belgians, opened an exhibition of 
his landscapes in Brussels at the Cercle 
Royal Artistique sponsored by the Bel- 
gian organization, Art Contemporain, 
whose president, M. Enrique Mistler, 
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welcomed the royal Swedish artist. The 
exhibition was warmly received by press 
and public, M. Willy Koninckx devoting 
a laudatory article in Le Matin to the 
Prince’s art, which, he said, “reproduced 
with enthusiasm the beauty of the Swed- 
ish landscape.” 


Prince Gustar Apo tr, eldest son of 
the Crown Prince, will act as the leader of 
Sweden’s biggest international event this 
year, the World Rover Scout Moot, to be 
held near Stockholm in combination with 
an international conference of scout lead- 
ers. The Rover Scouts are an interna- 
tional fraternity of former Boy Scouts 
who have passed the Boy Scout age, but 
still want to maintain the Scout spirit 
and keep contact with each other. The 
Moot will be held in a large camp on 
Ingaré, one of the picturesque islands in 
the archipelago of Stockholm. At least 
5,000 Rover Scouts are expected to come 
from forty-two countries. This will be the 
second event of its kind and will last from 
July 29 to August 5. Under the direction 
of the Prince preparations are being made 
by the hosts, the Swedish Scout Union. 
New roads and boat landings have been 
built. The camp will have its own bank, 
post oflice, telephone system, fire brigade, 
hospital, restaurant, shops, and even a 
special daily paper, containing the latest 
news in English, French, and German. 
Every foreign group will have at its dis- 
posal an area of 700 square meters, in 
addition to which there will be space in 
the woods for field kitchens. 


Tue Swepisno Tourist AssociaTION, 
which today has nearly 130,000 members, 
recently observed the fiftieth anniversary 
of its founding. Its purpose is expressed 
by its watchword, “Know Thy Country.” 
The Association has financed the build- 
ing of tourist cabins in the Swedish moun- 
tains and has helped to improve bridges 
and roads. Each year it publishes an illus- 
trated book devoted to a Swedish prov- 
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ince. Dr. Carl-Julius Anrick has headed 
the Association since 1919. 

The number of foreign visitors to Stock- 
holm increased more than 25 per cent in 
1934 as compared to the preceding year, 
according to the Swedish Tourist Traffic 
Association. In 1934 the capital was 
visited by 64,788 tourists, against 51,415 
in 1933. This number included business 
men and visiting scholars and artists, as 
well as passengers on cruising steamers. 

Six exhibitions and three trade fairs 
are scheduled in various parts of Sweden 
this year. Of prime importance is the 
Jubilee Exhibition in Arboga, arranged 
in connection with the 500th anniversary 
of the first session of the Swedish Riks- 
dag. The cities of Enképing, Granna, 
Stockholm, Hirnésand, and Lycksele also 
will hold industry, handicraft, and food- 
stuff exhibitions, while trade fairs were 
planned for Gothenburg, Alingsas, and 
Malmé. 


DenMarK’s REPRESEN- 
TATIVE in the Council of 
the League of Nations, 
assembled at Geneva 
on April 24, refrained 
from voting with the 
Council in condemning 
Germany for violating 
OFNMeeK the Versailles treaty by 
increasing her arma- 
ment. On behalf of his country, Dr. Peter 
Munch, Minister of Foreign Affairs, gave 
as his reason for holding aloof that the 
resolution as finally passed would hamper 
disarmament negotiations, and prevent 
Germany’s eventual return to the League 
of Nations. 

In Copenhagen no surprise was shown 
at the attitude of Dr. Munch who before 
the Geneva meeting had intimated what 
his country’s position would be. Whether 
any concerted action had been taken by 
the three Scandinavian countries, at the 
previous meeting of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs at Copenhagen, was not made 
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The official announcement did, 
however, make mention of the fact that 
discussions regarding future disarmament 
negotiations would be on the Geneva 
agenda. Furthermore, the three Scandi- 
navian nations agreed that they would 
do all in their power to work for Euro- 
pean peace. 

Cautious as was Denmark in her for- 
eign policy relative to Germany, there is 
only one opinion among Danes regarding 
the strengthening of the Danish border 
line in Slesvig. On this point great signifi- 
cance attaches to the various addresses 
delivered by former Minister H. P. 
Hanssen, the South Jutland leader, in 
which he has stated that the Nazi pene- 
tration of North Slesvig is working to the 
detriment of the Danish population there. 


known. 


Tue EncGaGement of Crown Prince 
Frederik to Princess Ingrid of Sweden 
has been received with rejoicing by the 
Danes. The advent of a young and charm- 
ing Crown Princess who is said to be 
active and interested in many things will 
be a great addition to the social life of the 
capital. The reception given the newly 
engaged royal couple when they arrived 
in Copenhagen with Queen Alexandrine, 
who had accompanied her son to Sweden, 
showed that the whole nation was ready 
to welcome its future queen most heartily. 
There is a feeling of satisfaction in that 
this marriage will serve to draw the two 
kindred nations more closely together. 
For months the people have been dis- 
cussing the proper wedding gifts to be 
presented on the occasion. 
Leading citizens have formed various 
committees for that purpose. South Jut- 
land has been as eager as any other sec- 


auspicious 


tion of the country to show its esteem by 
some representative gift as indicative of 
the people’s gratitude in once more being 
part of the Danish nation. 

Crown Prince Frederik was born in 
Sorgenfri palace in 1899. He was edu- 


cated in part at Sorgenfri, in part at Mar- 
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Crown Prince Frederik of Denmark and 


His Bride Princess-Ingrid of Sweden 


selisborg in Jutland. After taking his 
“student” he entered the 
Naval Academy where he went through 
the same strict training that all future 
officers in the Danish navy must submit 
to. His own attitude was always demo- 
cratic, and he won many personal friends. 
Like his father, King Christian, he is fond 
of the sea. His other chief interest is 
music. He plays well, and he generally 
attends the Wagner festivals in Bayreuth. 
He has on several occasions represented 
the royal house abroad, once on a long 
trip to the Orient where he showed much 
tact and ability to meet unusual situations. 
He is popular with his people, who have 
only regretted that he has remained a 
bachelor so long. 


examination, 


Epvucationat circles are watching with 
great interest the proposed plans for the 
modernization of the Copenhagen Univer- 
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sity. A commission composed of fifteen 
members, in cooperation with the Ministry 
of Education, is now studying the needs 
of Denmark’s foremost institution of 
higher learning. That thoroughgoing re- 
forms are to be instituted is evident from 
what both professionals and laymen have 
to say on the subject in the daily press. 

The head of the commission is Fr. 
Graae, departmental chief in the Ministry 
of Education. The representatives of the 
Rigsdag are Dr. J. Oscar Andersen of the 
Conservative Party; Bank Director C. V. 
Bramsnes, representing the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party; Rev. Th. Povlsen repre- 
senting the Radical Left. The student 
body has Dr. Per Monsted for its repre- 
sentative on the commission. 

The University of Copenhagen was 
established in 1479. Many of its past and 
present professors are men of interna- 
tional reputation. The commission now at 
work will also see what may be done for 
closer cooperation between the Copen- 
hagen University and the quite recently 
established Aarhus University. 


ArCHAEOLOGIsTs have suffered keen dis- 
appointment because what was at first 
thought to be one of the most important 
finds dating from the Viking Age has 
turned out to be merely a reminder of 
that long ago. The traces of what was 
undoubtedly a big viking ship in a grave 
near Kerteminde on Fiinen raised high 
hopes among the scientific and archaeolog- 
ical experts that the discovery might lead 
to tangible remains, but about the only 
evidence of the ship’s existence are some 
iron bolts and rings. The ship itself was 


but a mass of slimy substance. 


The grave was found on the farm of 
H. C. Andersen and in a part of the coun- 
try where a number of articles from the 
Viking Age have been brought to the sur- 
face by ploughing. In the first glow of the 
discovery Helweg Mikkelsen, a druggist 
of Odense, who has devoted himself to 
archaeological research, believed that here 
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was a counterpart of the noted Gokstad 
ship found in Norway. There has never 
been found any viking ship in Denmark, 
so that if the Kerteminde discovery had 
proved to be substantial, it would have 
added a new chapter to the history of 
Denmark. 


Tue Great Bringe across the Little 
Belt has become a reality, and the trans- 
portation program of the Danish State 
Railways has undergone a complete trans- 
formation with the abolition of the ferry 
route between Fiinen and Jutland. The 
frequently discussed subject of a bridge 
across the Great Belt has now become of 
renewed interest. Railway Engineer Ru- 
dolf Hiort-Lorenzen, writing in the trade 
journal The Engineer, has given a de- 
scription of the Great Belt project, the 
construction plans, the costs, and the ad- 
vantages that he believes the country 
would gain by bridging Fiinen and 
Sjelland. Mr. Hiort-Lorenzen places the 
cost of the Great Belt Bridge at 140,000,- 
000 kroner. There will be a saving in 
time he says of one and one-half hour. 
Through electric power to be furnished 
by Sweden, trains will then have a 
straight track from Copenhagen to Es- 
bjerg as well as south to the Continent. 


Tue Curistmas Stamp in Denmark and 
its originator, Postmaster Einar Holbdll, 
will be commemorated by the erection of 
a statue in front of the town hall at 
Charlottenlund. As the model for the 
American Red Cross stamp, the Danish 
stamp gained world-wide fame and has 
brought in great sums of money for the 
benefit of sufferers from tuberculosis. The 
story of how Einar Holboll got the idea 
for the Christmas stamp is not new, but 
will bear retelling. It was in the winter 
of 1903, as he stood and sorted letters, 
that outside his window he saw on the 
snow-covered street crowds of children, 
filled with the Christmas spirit, hurrying 
past loaded with gift packages. While 
Holbéll stood thus with heaps of letters 
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before him he also saw as in a vision many 
poor and pale children, the victims of 
tuberculosis, and without hope in their 
hearts. 

Then and there was visualized the idea 
of the Christmas stamp. The idea spread 
from Denmark to the United States, 
where the late Jacob A. Riis enthusiasti- 
cally made it applicable to American con- 
ditions with the cooperation of the Red 
Cross. The Christmas stamp’s origin has 
nothing directly to do with Charlotten- 
lund, but the monument will be placed 
there because Einar Holbdll lived in that 
beautiful suburb. 


Tue Boy Scout movement in Denmark 
will this summer celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. Rector Hartvig-Moller, the 
first to head the Danish movement, is still 
greatly interested in the progress of the 
work. During the month of June a great 
Boy Scout camp is to be established on 
the Ermelund Field, where not only Dan- 
ish boys but Scouts from other countries 
will take part. The present leader in Den- 
mark is Engineer Ove Holm. The greatest 
event in the history of the movement was 
the jamboree in 1924. The first camp was 
held at. Kallé in 1913. Both Crown Prince 
Frederik and Prince Knud were members. 


Proressor WitL1AM Hoveaarp, speak- 
ing to the Danish Luncheon Club in New 
York, March 20, drew a gloomy picture 
of what might befall Denmark in the 
event of a war between England and Ger- 
many. The situation now, he said, was 
much worse than in 1914, Then Germany 
demanded that the Danes should mine 
their passages in order to prevent a Brit- 
ish fleet from entering the Baltic, and 
England raised no objections to this step 
for the simple reason that the German 
fleet was too strong to make such an at- 
tack practicable. At present, Professor 
Hovgaard said, England had so much the 
advantage in naval strength that an at- 
tack on the north shore of Germany 
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would be quite possible. Germany would 
be likely again to issue an ultimatum to 
Denmark, an ultimatum that would prob- 
ably brook no delay and would come 
accompanied by the whirr of fighting 
planes. The Danish islands would be con- 
venient bases for either one of the com- 
batants, and at the same time Germany 
could with the greatest ease enter Jutland 
by land. 

Furthermore, Denmark in 1914 had a 
much more adequate defense than at pres- 
ent. The speaker believed the inability of 
Denmark to put up a defense could be 
made a pretext for either England or Ger- 
many to occupy the country in order to 
“protect” it. If, on the other hand, Den- 
mark even at this date would put forth 
a really heroic effort to strengthen its 
defenses, this would not only put a gen- 
uine obstacle in the way of occupation 
but would also enlist the sympathy of the 
civilized world, which in a democratic age 
was a factor to be taken account of. 


JoHAN NYGAARDSVOLD, 
President of the Stor- 
ting, was summoned to 
the King on March 18 
and requested to form 
a Labor government. 
The erstwhile day-la- 
borer, who worked in 
the United States from 
1901 to 1906, left the 
Palace and returned next day with a list 
of new cabinet members. Heading the 
list was Professor Halfdan Koht who 
had promised to take the portfolio of For- 
eign Minister; others were: Adolf In- 
drebé, Minister of the Treasury; Alfred 
Madsen, Minister of Commerce; K. O. 
Bergsvik, Minister of the Interior; Nils 
Hjelmtveit, Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs; Fr. Monsen, Minister of War; 
Trygve Lie, Attorney General, and Hans 
Ystgaard, Minister of Agriculture. The 
Labor Government came as a climax to 
more than two years of bitter political 
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maneuvers for administrative power in 
Norway. The end of the J. L. Mowinckel 
reign did not come unexpectedly, but was 
brought on by the cooperation between 
the Farmer bloc and the Labor represen- 
tatives which had been growing: closer 
ever since the Labor landslide in 1932. 
Mr. Mowinckel vainly attempted to ward 
off the downfall of his Cabinet by request- 
ing additional time for the finance debate, 
but Mr. Hundseid, leader of the Farmer 
Party, refused to go with the bourgeois 
parties, and stated that his party had 
adopted an entirely new platform which 
made further cooperation with the exist- 
ing Government impossible. Mr. Mo- 
winckel’s request for a postponement of 
the debate till March 20 was rejected by 
the Labor Party and the Farmer bloc by 
a vote of 94 to 55. Immediately after the 
vote Mr. Mowinckel announced that his 
Cabinet would hand its resignation to the 
King. 


The new Government received favor- 
able comment in the press of the country. 


The ability of Prime Minister Nygaards- 
vold and Foreign Minister Koht has been 
pointed out even in the most conservative 
newspapers. In his message to the Stor- 
ting, Prime Minister Nygaardsvold 
stressed the fact that the Government 
does not represent an absolute majority 
in the Storting, but that he believes the 
newly-formed Labor Cabinet enjoys the 
confidence of the majority of the Norwe- 
gian people, and it will center all its ef- 
forts on the solution of the present eco- 
nomic crisis. The administration will 
endeavor to further cooperation between 
industry and agriculture, Mr. Nygaards- 
vold stated, create new work projects, 
protect the currency against inflation, 
ease the financial burdens of the munici- 
palities, propose new railroads, and assist 
the shipbuilding industry. 

Mr. Nygaardsvold’s message was re- 
ceived with marked tolerance by all par- 
ties. As the spokesman of the Right, Mr. 
C. J. Hambro, said that he believed the 
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new Cabinet would get a fair chance to 
demonstrate its intentions and further its 
program; Mr. Valen, leader of the Left 
group, declared that his party had de- 
cided upon a watchful waiting attitude. 
Mr. Hundseid, leader of the Farmer bloc, 
made it clear that his party was close to 
the Labor Government and that he be- 
lieved the Nygaardsvold Cabinet would 
devote itself honestly to the important 
tasks facing it. In the meantime the Far- 
mer Party, too, would wait and see, That 
the Farmer Party and the Labor Party 
see eye to eye was evident in one of the 
first proposals sent to the Storting by 
the Government early in April. The Gov- 
ernment submitted a bill for a general 
sales tax which, in the main points, previ- 
ously had been advocated by the Farmer 
representatives. The bill is calculated to 
produce thirty million kroner a year in 
sales tax. Added to the forty-two millions 
proposed by the Mowinckel Cabinet, the 
present Government would have seventy- 
seven millions with which to meet the un- 
employment situation. The annual appro- 
priation to the royal house of Norway was 
passed unanimously by the Storting. The 
yearly dues to the League of Nations 
were also passed; it is the first time in 
the history of Norway that the Labor 
Party has voted in favor of the League of 
Nations. 


Tue Suarp Resuke which the League 
of Nations’ Council administered to Ger- 
many, and which was signed by every 
Council member except the Danish For- 
eign Secretary, Dr. Munch, did not meet 
with approval from the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment. Speaking on behalf of the Cab- 
inet, Foreign Minister Koht said that Nor- 
way supported the Danish attitude to- 
wards the Council decision. 


New Territory in the Antarctic has 
been discovered by the oil tanker Thors- 
havn and named Ingrid Christensen’s 
Land. Partly covered by ice and snow 
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and partly bare and without vegeta- 
tion, the newly-discovered land lies be- 
tween longitude 73 and 80.45 degrees 
east and latitude 67.50 and 69.10 degrees 
south in the Enderby Quadrant. The cap- 
tain of the Thorshavn went ashore and 
hoisted the Norwegian flag, naming the 
territory after Ingrid Christensen, the 
wife of the shipowner. He also took pho- 
tographs and left a depot of stores. The 
discovery is not only important in the 
mapping of the Antarctic regions, but has 
led other nations who have Antarctic in- 
terests to believe that Norway will annex 
more territory in the frozen South. This 
latest discovery is the missing link be- 
tween King Leopold’s Land and Queen 
Astrid Land and Lars Christensen’s 
Land. A report from Norway, however, 
declares that the Norwegian Government 
does not plan to annex all the lands be- 
tween the eastern limit of Queen Maud’s 
Land and the western limit of Crown 
Princess Martha’s Land. 


Tue Numpser or Birtus in Oslo has de- 
creased alarmingly in recent years, it was 
made clear in a report released in March. 
A decline from 8,000 in 1900 to only 
2,000 in 1934 was pointed out and pro- 
voked a heated discussion in the Oslo 
newspapers. Some maintain that the de- 
crease means only that human breeding 
has become civilized and that the national 
economy will be the better for it. Conser- 
vative groups, however, insist that the 
decline spells catastrophe for the nation 
and that the national economy is threat- 
ened. Widespread propaganda for birth 
control was regarded as the chief cause of 
the lowered birth rate. Four large school 
buildings in Oslo have been converted to 
other uses, since the number of children 
has decreased from 30,000 to 20,000 dur- 
ing the last few years. Statistics of the 
adult population reveal that divorces and 
separations are steadily increasing. Dur- 
ing 1934, 667 divorces were granted in 
Oslo, 200 more than in the previous year. 
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Arter Havine Breen ACCEPTED, re- 
jected, and reaccepted, a play by the 
voung Norwegian writer Nordahl Grieg, 
author of T'he Ship Sails On, has been the 
center of a lively discussion in the news- 
papers. The play, called Vaar Mre og 
vaar Makt (Our Glory and our Power) 
deals with the sociological and financial 
aspects of Norwegian shipping during the 
World War. The author, in analyzing the 
war-mentality, launches a fierce attack on 
the Norwegian shipowners and accuses 
them of exploiting the seamen. The drama 
was accepted by the chief of the National 
Theater in Bergen, and the rehearsals 
were well under way, when the board of 
directors suddenly decided to cancel the 
scheduled performance. The newspapers 
criticized the attitude of the board which, 
on second thought, rescinded its decision 
and by a vote of three to two approved the 
production. In the meantime the National 
Theater in Oslo accepted the play, which 
now will be performed in both cities. 


No Srrikes will occur in Norway till 
after April 1, 1937, as negotiations for 
new tariffs in all lines of industry have 
been accepted by employers and labor. A 
slight increase in wages was agreed upon. 
According to figures recently released by 
the International Labor Bureau, Norway 
is one of the three leading countries in the 
world as far as decrease in unemployment 
is concerned. 


Tue German production of a film 
based on Henrik Ibsen’s Peer Gynt has 
aroused the ire of Norwegian critics. They 
assail the film as grossly misrepresenting 
the celebrated Norwegian masterpiece, 
which has become, under the German di- 
rection, a farce about a young Norse 
farmer boy who leaves Norway, becomes 
a wolf of the London stock exchange, 
meets with strange adventures in Africa, 
and returns to Norway where the lady of 
his heart is awaiting him. The critics con- 
demn the film as a travesty on Peer Gynt. 
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AMERICA 


Dinner for Nobel Prize Winners 

So many Americans have won Nobel 
Prizes, principally in the sciences, that it 
has been possible to organize large popu- 
lar dinners in their honor. The first was 
given last year on the hundredth anniver- 
sary of Alfred Nobel’s birth. The custom 
was continued this year by the World 
Peaceways which arranged a banquet on 
April 9 in the Waldorf-Astoria. Four 
prize winners were present: Dr. Harold 
C. Urey, Dr. George R. Minot, Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Murphy, and Dr. George H. 
Whipple. 

Dr. Whipple in his speech said that his 
middle initial was H which stood for 
hemoglobin, symbolizing his absorption 
in the chemistry of the blood. Dr. Minot 
and Dr. Murphy, who jointly received the 
prize in medicine for their development 
of the treatment of pernicious anemia, 
spoke of the importance of laboratory re- 
search. Dr. Urey, whose discovery of 
heavy water might perhaps qualify as not 
immediately utilitarian, said that there 
seemed to be a demand that discoveries in 
science should be useful, though he did 
not know why this should be expected of 
science any more than of art or poetry. 
Nevertheless, he said, many discoveries 
which at first seemed only a matter of 
pure science had proved of great practical 
value. 

The conscientious work of the Nobel 
committees in Sweden was highly praised 
by several of the speakers. Consul Gen- 
eral Gustaf Weidel spoke on behalf of 
Sweden. 


Seventy-five Years at Augustana 

The great Augustana Synod, which 
comprises most of the Swedish Lutheran 
churches in the United States, will cele- 
brate the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
founding at Rock Island, Illinois, this 
vear. The festivities, which will last from 
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June 2 to 11, will include the regular 
session of the Synod, which will open 
June 5 on the exact anniversary of its 
founding in 1860. An anniversary pro- 
gram with greetings from other church 
bodies will be given on June 7. 

At the same time Augustana College 
and Theological Seminary, the central 
institution of learning of the Synod, will 
hold its seventy-fifth annual commence- 
ment. This commencement will be espe- 
cially noteworthy because a new building, 
the Wallberg Hall of Science, will then be 
dedicated. The president of the college is 


Dr. G. A. Andreen. 


Among the Colleges 

The A Capella Choir of Dana College, 
Blair, Nebraska, will sail in June for a 
summer concert tour of Denmark. The 
leader of the choir is Mr. Gunnar J. 
Malmin, instructor at Dana College. He 
has studied under Professor F. Melius 
Christiansen and carries on the traditions 
of the famous St. Olaf choir. 

The students in the Norse Department 
at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, 
presented Bjérnson’s festive historical 
drama Sigurd Jorsalfar in the gymna- 
sium, May 10. The music, which was com- 
posed for the play by Grieg, was directed 
by Professor Christiansen. The drama 
about the Norse crusader was first given 
in the Centennial year 1925 upon the ini- 
tiative of Professor Rélvaag and was re- 
peated in 1930, and again this year. 

Luther College in Decorah, Iowa, has 
received a great addition to its library in 
the gift of 258 bound volumes of Norwe- 
gian-American newspapers, presented by 
the owners of the Minneapolis Tidende, 
which has ceased publication. The Luther 
College library, under the energetic lead- 
ership of Mr. Karl T. Jacobsen, has in 
recent years built up what is probably the 
largest collection of material bearing on 
the history of Norwegians in America 
available anywhere. 

A group of students from Russell Sage 
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College will sail on the Frederik VIII 
June 22 in order to attend the summer 
session at Niels Bukh’s High School for 
Gymnastics at Ollerup. 

Dr. Carl D. Anderson, of the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology in Los An- 
geles, has been awarded a gold medal by 
the American Institute of the City of 
New York for his discovery of the posi- 
tive electrons. 


Scouts to Use Bukh’s Gymnastics 

Dr. S. L. Walker, health councillor of 
the Boy Scouts in England, has made a 
study of the various gymnastic systems 
in use in the world and has come to the 
conclusion that Niels Bukh’s is the best 
for the purposes of the Boy Scouts. He 
has worked out a complete reorganization 
of the system now used by the 450,000 
Scouts in England and has made it con- 
form almost entirely to that originated by 
the Danish teacher. 


At Rebild This Year 

A special feature will be added to the 
customary celebration of the Fourth of 
July in Rebild National Park in Jutland 
this year. It is just a hundred years since 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow sailed to 
Stockholm, traveled down the Géta Canal, 
and terminated an eventful Scandinavian 
sojourn by a visit to Copenhagen. As 
everybody knows, Longfellow had a gen- 
ius for languages, and a few weeks of 
study in Copenhagen enabled him to write 
his famous translation of the Danish na- 
tional anthem by Johannes Evald, King 
Christian. This visit of the American poet 
to Denmark will be duly stressed at Re- 
bild. There will be tributes to Longfellow 
by Danish critics, and his version of King 
Christian will be sung by the A Capella 
Choir of Dana College which will be tour- 
ing Denmark this. summer. 

Other features scheduled in conjunc- 
tion with this year’s Rebild celebration 
will include a spectacular journey of an 
authentic prairie schooner which is being 
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shipped from Utah and will remain as 
part of the permanent American exhibi- 
tion. A collection of Indian objects do- 
nated by Dr. Arthur G. Parker, director 
of the Rochester Museum of Arts and 
Sciences, will be housed in the Lincoln 
Cabin. 

It is expected that a number of Ameri- 
eans of Danish descent will sail on the 
Frederik VIII June 22, in the party 
which includes the choir from Dana 
College. 


Jean Hersholt’s Cinema Career 
One of the outstanding figures in the 
American cinema world is Jean Hersholt, 
a native of Denmark. He is known both 
as an actor and a director. With his part 
in Murder in the Fleet, on which he is now 
at work, he approaches the half-hundred 
mark in the number of the réles he has 
enacted since coming to the United States. 
Hersholt began his career at the Dag- 
mar Theater in Copenhagen but soon left 
his native country for America. While 
directing a Danish play at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition he attracted the atten- 
tion of American motion picture men and 
laid the foundation for his career. Since 
1914 he has been at Hollywood, and he is 
now one of the important factors in the 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer organization. 
Among Hersholt’s notable recent parts 
has been the chief surgeon in Men in 
White. Other films in which he has taken 
leading réles are The Student Prince, 
Abie’s Irish Rose, Dinner at Eight, Grand 
Hotel, in which he took the part of Senf, 
Alias the Deacon, The Mask of Fu Man- 
chu, Stella Dallas, and Viennese Nights. 
Mr. Hersholt with his wife, who is also 
Danish, and their son lives at Beverly 
Hills. He has been active in many social 
and charitable movements, both in the 
motion picture world and among his 
countrymen. He was representative for 
Denmark at the American Olympic 
Games in 1932 and is president of the 
California-Denmark Home Foundation 
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which works along the same lines as the 
Constantin Brun Award of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. His private 
hobby is to collect first editions, and he 
has one of the finest Hans Christian 
Andersen collections in the United States. 


A Bernadotte at Hollywood 

It fell to the lot of Jean Hersholt to 
initiate into American film methods a 
grandson of King Gustaf of Sweden, Mr. 
Sigvard Bernadotte, who is at Hollywood 
with his wife. In him the well known ar- 
tistic ability of the Bernadottes has taken 
the most modern form. He has for some 
years past been devoting himself to the 
production of motion pictures. 


Grtinewald’s Water Colors at Chicago 

The Fourteenth International Exhibi- 
tion of Water Colors was held in the Art 
Institute of Chicago in April. The only 
Scandinavian artist who took part was 
Isaac Griinewald, the noted Swedish mod- 
ernistic painter, who was represented with 
a collection of fifty pieces. His Organ- 
grinder at Cadiz received the highest 
award of the exhibition, the Watson F. 
Blair prize of $600, which means that the 


picture will remain the property of the 
Art Institute. 


Holberg the Immortal 

The two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of Ludvig Holberg, 
which was celebrated in Denmark and 
Norway last December, gave the impetus 
also to several American performances of 
his comedies. In Chicago, Danish and Nor- 
wegian societies, burying the hatchet of 
the great comedian’s nationality, united 
in producing Jeppe of the Hill at Logan 
Square Masonic Temple April 7. The 
role of Jeppe was taken by Ove Knudsen, 
a Dane, and his fellow-players were also 
Danes, while the other parts of the pro- 
gram were furnished by Norwegians. In 
Brooklyn Jeppe was played in Imatra 
Hall two times, March 23 and 24, by a 
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Norwegian company under the instruction 
of Mr. Carl Séyland. Both Chicago and 
Brooklyn demonstrated the lasting charm 
and drawing power of Holberg. It would 
surely be worth while occasionally to 
revive some of the other comedies as well 


as Jeppe. 


Ibsen in Chicago 

The Little Theater Guild, a society of 
amateurs in Chicago, has for three years 
produced an Ibsen play each year. On 
March 2 4 Doll’s House was given at the 
Chicago Women’s Club with a preponder- 
antly Scandinavian cast. Miss Ruby John- 
son, a Dane, was the Nora. Last year the 
society played John Gabriel Borkman 
and the year before Hedda Gabler. 


Scandinavian Study 

The Society for the Advancement of 
Scandinavian Study held its twenty- 
fourth annual meeting at Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa, May 3 and 4. Though 
membership in the society is not limited 
to scholars, the activities of the organiza- 
tion are carried on by university and col- 
lege professors who are specialists in the 
Scandinavian field. At the meeting which 
is held each spring papers are read con- 
taining research in literary and philolog- 
ical subjects. Its magazine, Scandinavian 
Studies, is edited by Professor A. M. 
Sturtevant of Kansas University. 


A Gift to the Norwegian Legation 
Norway not long ago acquired a fine 
building for its legation in Washington. 
Now a group of Americans of Norwe- 
gian descent have bought an additional 
lot adjoining the building and have pre- 
sented it to the Norwegian State. The 
donors are from all parts of the country, 
from Seattle to New York. The Norwe- 
gian Government has accepted the gift. 


Scandinavian Folk Dances 
A Swedish Spring Festival in Carnegie 
Hall the last week-end of April gave New 
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Yorkers a unique opportunity to see an 
exhibition of folk dances. The group was 
composed of employees on the liner 
Kungsholm. Dressed in the colorful cos- 
tumes of various provinces, they gave 
some of the best known Swedish dances 
such as the ox-dance, the hand-clapping 
dance, and the Vingaker dance. The 
dancers delighted the audience from the 
moment they came up the main aisle led 
by their fiddler and carrying the flower- 
wreathed Maypole till they marched out 
again in the same style. The lively and 
spirited dancing, so modest for all its fun 
and high stepping, made one wish that 
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The Orpheus Group by Carl Milles has 
been photographed in his studio in Cran- 
brook, but owing to its size it was impossible 
to take the whole group at once. The details 
were taken separately and put together 
as they will stand when completed. . . . 
Former Minister H. P. Hanssen was the 
leader of the Danish group in North 
Slesvig. It was largely through his com- 
bined zeal and moderation that the bound- 
ary line was drawn where it now is, and 
that Denmark refused the uncomfortable 
gift of the whole of Slesvig with its large 
. . . Georg Broch- 


German population. 
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this form of social diversion could be more 
widely practised. The dancing was part 
of a program arranged by the Swedish 
Line and included music and a film. 

Greater New York has three folk dance 
societies, one for each of the Scandinavian 
countries, which when they unite, as they 
did at a large festival last March, can 
muster a hundred skilled dancers. 

In Minneapolis there is a Norwegian 
“Leikarring’ which practises the song 
dances that have been revived in Norway 
largely through the instrumentality of 
Hulda Garborg. The group recently cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


mann is a newspaper man in Oslo. .. . 
Neilson Abeel, secretary of the Foun- 
dation, visited Ireland last summer. . . 

Hanna Astrup Larsen, Editor of the 
Review, is a confirmed Wagnerite. .. . 
Einar Skavlan is editor of Dagbladet in 
Oslo and the author of an excellent biog- 
raphy of Hamsun. ... Gurli Hertz- 
man Ericson is representative of the Rr- 
Sweden. ... Vilhelm Krag, 


who died in 1933, was one of the most 
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popular poets of Norway. His first poems 
were published in the beginning of the 
nineties. 
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Trustees Meeting 

The regular meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Foundation was held on 
Saturday, May 4, at 116 East 64th Street. 
At a luncheon preceding the meeting the 
guests were Consul General Gustav Wei- 
del and Consul General Georg Bech. 

Mr. Sonnin Krebs of Wilmington, Del- 
aware, was elected a life Trustee of the 
Foundation by unanimous action of the 
board. 

Professor William Hovgaard, Chair- 
man of the applications committee, pre- 
sented his report and by unanimous ac- 
tion of the Board the following Fellows 
were appointed for study in the Scandi- 
navian countries: 

Miss Agnes G. Murphy, a graduate of 
the University of California and a candi- 
date for the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy at the University of Chicago in June 
1935. Miss Murphy will study old Ice- 
landic in Copenhagen. 

Mr. Howard A. Robinson, a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and a candidate for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at the same institu- 
tion in June 1935. Mr. Robinson was 
awarded the Irving Langmuir Fellowship 
in science and will pursue research in 
physics at the University of Uppsala 
under Professor Manne Siegbahn. 





Mr. Calvin S. Hathaway, a graduate of 
Princeton University and associate cura- 
tor of the Museum for the Arts of Decora- 
tion of the Cooper Union in New York 
City. Mr. Hathaway will visit Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark to study contempo- 
rary industrial art. 

It was announced at the meeting that 
Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, the Founda- 
tion’s affiliated society in Sweden, had 
appointed the following Fellows for study 
in the United States: 

Mr. Birger Anrep-Nordin, Mr. Tage 
Stromberg, Mr. Sven Brennert, Mr. Inge- 
mar Aae, Mr. Conrad Westberg, Mr. Len- 
nart Schultzberg, Captain Tage Zetterlof, 
Miss Hillevi Svedberg, Mr. Ake Wallen- 
quist, Dr. Albin Widén, Mr. Baltzar Ja- 
cobsson, Dr. Carl Seipel, Mr. Bengt 
Danielsson. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Mr. Anders Tengbom, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived early 
in April. Mr. Tengbom, who is a son of 
the well known Swedish architect Ivar 
Tengbom, will study American architec- 
ture while in this country. 

Mr. Robert E. Wenngren, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived in New 
York on February 13. Mr. Wenngren is 
principal of a school at Sédertalje, and is 
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studying education at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Robert Friis-Mikkelsen, Ménsted 
Fellow of the Foundation from Denmark, 
arrived in New York on April 23. Mr. 
Friis-Mikkelsen, who is associated with 
the packing industry in Kolding, will ob- 
serve American methods in the packing 
industry in Chicago. 

Mr. Carl Arvid Landegren, Fellow of 
the Foundation from Sweden, sailed for 
home on March 23. While in this country 
Mr. Landegren studied methods of mar- 
ket research. 

The Chicago Chapter 

The Chicago Chapter of the Founda- 
tion held a dinner on Tuesday evening, 
April 28, at the Palmer House in Chicago 
in honor of His Excellency Wollmar F. 
Bostrém, Swedish Minister to the United 
States. Dr. P. Peterson, President of the 
Illinois Conference of the Augustana 
Synod, said grace, after which Mr. Ira 
Nelson Morris, President of the Chapter, 
made some brief introductory remarks. In 
his speech Minister Bostrém gave a short 
account of the Foundation, stressing its 
importance as a cultural link between the 
United States and the three Scandinavian 
countries. He referred also to the many 
ties binding these countries together in 
peaceful fellowship. The toastmaster was 
Colonel George T. Buckingham and the 
chairman of the dinner committee Colonel 
Tryggve A. Siqueland. 

Annual Meeting of New York Chapter 

The annual meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the Foundation was held in the 
library of the Foundation on Monday eve- 
ning; May 5. At the meeting the following 
officers were elected to serve for the com- 
ing year: President, Mr. Eric A. Lof; 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. Frederick B. Robin- 
son, Mr. Rolf G. Westad, Mr. Robert H. 
Holst; Secretary, Mr. Rolf T. Michelsen; 
Treasurer, Mr. Christian de Neergaard ; 
Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. J. P. Brei- 
vogel; Chairman of Social Committee, 
Mrs. Rasmus Michelsen; Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee, Mr. Harald W. Ram- 
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busch ; Chairman Membership Committee, 
Mr. Sture Lilja; Chairman Publicity 
Committee, Miss Martha Halvorsen; 
Chairman Student Committee, Mrs. Ivar 
Ekholm; Historian & Chairman of Ar- 
chives, Mrs. Andrew J. Riis. 


Augustana Chapter 

The third quarterly meeting of the Au- 
gustana Chapter of the Foundation was 
held on Monday evening, March 11, in the 
lecture hall of the Denkmann Memorial 
Library. Professor Alrik Gustafson spoke 
on “Anders Osterling’s Early Poetic De- 
velopment.” A collection of autographed 
photographs of eminent Scandinavians 
was on display at the meeting. 
The New York Chapter 

The New York Chapter of the Founda- 
tion held a dinner dance at the Stockholm 
Restaurant on April 26. The guests of 
honor were the Consul General of Norway 
and Mr. Rolf A. Christensen, and the 
Fellows of the Foundation in New York. 
The reception committee consisted of 
Mrs. Charles K. Johansen, Madame Char- 
lotte Lund, Mrs. Harold Rambusch, Mrs. 
G. Hilmer Lundbeck, Mrs. Eric A. Lof, 
Baroness Alma Dahlerup, and Mrs. Ras- 
mus M. Michelsen. 


The American-Scandinavian Forum 

The annual banquet of the American- 
Scandinavian Forum was held at the 
Hotel Continental in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, on April 26. The speaker was 
Professor Elmer Ekblaw of Clark Uni- 
versity, who lectured on “Russia Today.” 
A musical program was presented by Miss 
Ann Mathea and Mr. Howard Slayman. 


The Secretary Lectures in 
Washington and Brooklyn 

Mr. Neilson Abeel, Secretary of the 
Foundation, delivered an illustrated lec- 
ture on Denmark in the Masonic Audi- 
torium in Washington, D.C., on February 
26, under the auspices of the Washington 
Post, and repeated the lecture before the 
Brooklyn Academy of Arts and Sciences 
in the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
March 22. 
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Ibsen Studies. By P. J. Eikeland. St. Olaf 
College Press. 1934. Price $2.00. 

Friends of the late Professor P. J. Eikeland, 
of St. Olaf College, in sponsoring the publica- 
tion of Ibsen Studies, have undertaken to honor 
their colleague by giving to a wider public four 
of his essays on the great dramatist (Peer 
Gynt, The Pretenders, Brand, and Pillars 
of Society). And in so doing they have fur- 
nished students generally with useful introduc- 
tions to four of Ibsen’s plays. 

The specialist would no doubt immediately 
point out that these studies bear the earmarks 
of the purpose for which they were originally 
written. One was published as an introduction 
to a student edition of the play; a second, 
though it never came to be published, was ob- 
viously written with such a purpose in mind; 
all were “in substance lectures delivered before 
his classes in Norwegian Literature.” What- 
ever the specialist may think of them, they are 
of their kind admirable. The bulk of the essays 
(except in the case of the first) is taken up 
with detailed analyses of the action in terms of 
dramatic technique. Nothing could be better 
for the beginning student than these analyses, 
and indeed many others will find them useful. 
Apparently Prefessor Eikeland also had in 
mind presenting these plays as examples of 
dramatic composition, and therefore felt the 
need of saying something about dramatic 
structure generally; it may be conceded that 
the essays in their republished form might well 
have omitted these remarks. There is an at- 
tempt, too, in all four essays to relate Ibsen 
to his background, to such current movements 
as nationalism, romanticism, realism, natural- 
ism, ete., to present the plays as Ibsen’s reac- 
tions to these tendencies and to contemporary 
conditions in Norway, social and otherwise, 
and, in the case of The Pretenders, to outline 
with admirable conciseness the historic mate- 
rials out of which Ibsen fashioned one of his 
most interesting psychological dramas. If 
one is at times disappointed at the meagerness 
of the discussion on these points, one should 
remember the limitations of space imposed on 
the author by his original purpose. 

Of critical interpretation, aside from what 
is implied in the analysis, there is less—far too 
little—and what there is, it must be admitted, 
is rather obvious and elementary. There is 
nothing essentially new or novel to one who is 
familiar with Gran and Koht and other recent 
crities and interpreters of Ibsen. Perhaps it is 
unfortunate that so much should have been 
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woven into the rather formal analyses. After 
reading through, in the case of The Pretenders, 
thirty-two pages of historic outline and dra- 
matic analysis, admirable as these are, one is a 
little disappointed to find only six pages de- 
voted to other phases of the play or the play 
as a whole. The essay on Peer Gynt, which in- 
cidentally is lacking in any detailed analysis, 
is in this respect the most satisfactory of the 
four. It may not be amiss to add here that in 
this play, as in so many of Ibsen’s dramas, we 
have not merely a reaction against something 
but also an expression of something. Ibsen was 
primarily a poet and not an agitator. He drew 
heavily on various sources for his materials, 
but in the process of refashioning these mate- 
rials in his imagination something of himself 
necessarily crept in. Into the creation of Peer 
?ynt has gone something of the creator. He so 
fully realized this himself—that each succes- 
sive play was an expression of himself—that he 
suggested the best way to understand him and 
his plays was to read them in their order of 
composition. 

Any organic unity in essays such as these is 
naturally out of question. One idea, however, 
recurs frequently: the tendency to estimate 
and evaluate Ibsen’s achievement in terms of 
such notions as Christianity, romanticism, 
naturalism, etc. Is his naturalism sufficiently 
mild to square with Christianity? I imagine 
Ibsen himself might have smiled at the ques- 
tion. By the time he wrote the plays under dis- 
cussion in these four essays he had come to 
realize the necessity of standing on his own 
feet, of isolation in fact, of not aligning himself 
with this or that mode of thinking, and how- 
ever much he may have been aware of the ten- 
dencies of thought summed up under these 
several terms, he went about his business of 
studying human life and society and probing 
the inner secrets of the soul little concerned 
whether his findings squared with this theory 
or that doctrine. To reduce him to such terms 
and let it go at that is to make him out some- 
thing less than the poet he was. Unfortunately 
these terms are still too vaguely defined to 
permit us to use them as yardsticks in any final 
estimate of genius. 

Awnpers OrBECK 


Harvest. By Selma Lagerlof. Translated 
by Florence and Naboth Hedin. Doubleday, 
Doran. 1935. Price $2.50. 

Selma Lagerléf not long ago said to an inter- 
viewer that she would hereafter draw on mem- 
ory rather than imagination for what she 
would write. Mdrbacka, telling of her family 
and early childhood, has been followed by two 
other volumes (the last still in process of 
translation) which related her experiences up 
to the age of fifteen. She has announced that 
she intends to continue this series as long as 
she has strength. 

The present book is not one of this series, 
but contains several autobiographical sketches 
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which, like everything that relates to this great 
and beloved writer, are of significance. In the 
group called “Swedish Legends and Recollec- 
tions” she describes incidents connected with 
the moving of the family from Marbacka, tells 
of her growing resolve to reclaim the family 
home some day and of how she was finally able 
to do so. k 

In “Literary Mentors” she tells of the help 
and encouragement given her by Baroness 
Adlersparre when she was working on her 
first book, and of her meeting with Brandes 
who called on her in Copenhagen after reading 
Gésta Berling’s Saga and spent a pleasant hour 
talking with the young Swedish author. In the 
same group is the chapter “In the Giant’s 
Footsteps” in which she describes the impres- 
sion made upon her by her first reading of 
Carlyle. 

The volume contains also a group of stories 
and legends, some from Sweden, some from the 
author’s travels, and some Biblical legends. 
They have no particular relation one to the 
other except as they all bear the stamp of the 
author’s rich and mellow personality. It is a 
sheaf of golden gleanings. 


A. £.. 


TRAVEL 


Leaves from a Greenland Diary. By Ruth 
Bryan Owen. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead. 1935. 
Price $2.00. 

The Fiord Region of East Greenland. By 
Louise A. Boyd with Contributions by J. 


Harlen Bretz, O. M. Miller, Walter A. 
Wood, William B. Drew, Charles B. Hitch- 
cock, and John K. Wright. Illustrated. 
American Geographical Society. 1935. Price 
$4.00. 

Two distinguished American women have 
visited Greenland recently and have published 
books of widely different character but each 
in its way interesting. 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen has refused to ac- 
cept the assertion so often heard that Copen- 
hagen is Denmark. She has set herself the task 
of knowing the whole of the country to which 
she is accredited, even to its distant posses- 
sions in Greenland. A cairn raised at Uper- 
nivik on the west coast marks the northernmost 
spot ever visited by a foreign diplomat, and 
bears the inscription in English and Eskimo, 
“Ruth Bryan Owen, American Minister to 
Denmark, visited Upernivik, August 22nd, 
1934.” 

Mrs. Owen has the gift of enthusiasm. She 
is thrilled by the beauty and grandeur of the 
Arctic and conveys her feeling to the reader 
by her poetic descriptions. Her zest carries 
her triumphantly past not only the very real 
dangers of a passage among the icebergs but 
also the unpleasantness of a street slippery 
with blood and blubber when she is brought 
out to see a whale carved into a winter’s food 
and fuel for a village. But though she passes 
lightly over incidental discomforts, she has a 
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keen eye for the heroism shown by nurses and 
house-mothers who carry on their work in 
Greenland year after year. 

Throughout Mrs. Owen’s approach is femi- 
nine, and she knows how to enter into the lives 
of both Danes and Eskimos as only a gracious 
woman can. What could be more delightful, 
for instance, than the story of how she acted 
as godmother to a little Eskimo baby whom 
she herself carried to the font. The Eskimos 
have a pretty belief that a child receives some- 
thing of the soul of the person after whom it 
is named. 

It is a pity a book so charming should be 
marred by so many misprints in the Danish 
words. If the author was not here to read 
proof, the publishers could have called in some 
Scandinavian for consultation. There are 
plenty of educated Danes in New York who 
would have been glad to do this little service 
for the popular American minister to Den- 
mark. 

Miss Louise A. Boyd is, so far as I know, the 
only woman who has led an Arctic expedition. 
Her name became internationally known in 
1928 when she took part in the search for 
Amundsen, cruising around in Spitsbergen and 
Greenland waters. The expedition of 1933, de- 
scribed in her book, The Fiord Region of East 
Greenland, was her fifth. The trip was under- 
taken with the cooperation of the American 
Geographical Society of New York and had 
for its special object the detailed investigation 
of some limited areas that offered certain 
problems. The main work of exploring and 
mapping East Greenland has been done by 
Denmark and Norway. 

Miss Boyd, who financed her own expedition, 
sailed from Aalesund with a Norwegian cap- 
tain and crew in the little Norwegian-built ship 
Vesle-Kari, which has a gross tonnage of only 
295. Most intensive work was done in the Franz 
Josef and King Oscar Fiord area with a view 
to obtaining a true picture of certain physio- 
graphic features of the region. Miss Boyd her- 
self undertook the photographic work, and 
three hundred and fifty reproductions in the 
book, most of them from her own photographs, 
testify not only to her skill but to her courage 
and endurance; for the many startlingly beau- 
tiful views of glaciers and ice conformations 
along the coast were certainly not taken from 
a deck chair. The author has well earned the 
honor of having Miss Boyd Land and Louise 
Glacier named after her. 

Miss Boyd was accompanied by a staff of 
scientists who have contributed important sec- 
tions to the book, the most extensive being that 
on “Physiographic Studies in East Greenland” 
by Professor J. Harlen Bretz of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. A historical outline of the 
exploration of the fiord region of East Green- 
land has been written by John K. Wright, and 
covers the ground from the discovery of Sval- 
bard in 1194 recorded in the Icelandic Annals 
down to the competitive exploration of Norway 
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and Denmark after 1924 and the final settle- 
ment of their differences by the Hague Court. 

In addition to the pictures there are elabo- 
rate maps and charts. Typographically the 
book has the fine and dignified stamp that we 
associate with the publications of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society. 


ECONOMICS 


Managed Money, the Experiences of 
Sweden. By Erik T. H. Kjellstrom. Colum- 
bia University Press. 1934. Price $1.75. 

This little volume, packed with facts and 
statistics, comes at an opportune time. In the 
last two years there has been in the United 
States a feverish search for some Messianic 
revelation by which the depression might be 
overcome without resort either to the well 
known painful deflationary remedies of capi- 
talism or the unknown terrors of social reor- 
ganization. Because Sweden is “leading the 
world out of the crisis,’ many even notable 
economists believe that that country has hit 
upon the secret tablets. They point to the cen- 
tral banking system and the “managed money” 
of the little northern nation as the modern 
miracle. Thus there has developed a cult 
which argues that what is needed is a “scien- 
tific’? management of our currency, something 
that presupposes a centralized banking sys- 
tem. “The Swedes can do it,” they say, “why 
not we?” There may be compelling arguments 
in favor of a central American bank, but the 


possibility of lifting the depression by a man- 
aged currency is not one of them. The Swedes 
are aware of this, as Mr. Kjellstrom shows. 
This is said with no intention to disparage the 
financial skill of the Swedes. Their contribu- 
tions to the science of banking and finance 
have been very notable. But the comparative 
ease with which Sweden has weathered the 
storm is primarily due to other circumstances, 
most of which have been beyond their control. 

Mr. Kjellstrom’s book makes this abun- 
dantly clear. His study deals with the period 
since September 1931, when Sweden was forced 
off gold, and with the monetary policy then 
adopted. The objectives of this policy were 
three: 1) “to prevent inflation of currency and 
credit” which would lead surely to unsound 
developments in the economic structure; 2) 
to preserve the “internal purchasing power of 
the krona in the hands of the general public” ; 
3) to effect “a gradual rise in wholesale prices 
as a means of stimulating domestic produc- 
tion.” Prices were to be regulated by mone- 
tary measures. So far as domestic prices were 
concerned, the standard was henceforth to be, 
not gold, nor any foreign currency, but an 
ingeniously constructed index of the cost of 
living prepared by the Bank of Sweden. It 
was a bold program, and Kjellstrom renders 
it the tribute “that it is, probably, the first 
time in history that a nation has suspended a 
monetary standard and followed such an action 
by establishing a new and independent stand- 


TRIBUTES TO GREATNESS: 


“Through all of these stories runs 
the gallantry, wisdom and _ toler- 
ance which have made Miss Lager- 
léf so loved a citizen of the world 
as well as of her own Sweden.” 


—N.Y. Herald-Tribune 


“Is there any writer in the late 
seventies of life, elsewhere in the 
world today, whose _ gleanings 
would be as gloriously worth har- 
vesting?” —Lewis Gannett 


“Of all the old ladies who can count 
their medals, few can finger so 
many that ring true as Selma 
Lagerlof.” —Time Magazine 


“She has through her imaginative 

writings given us a northern Mid- 

summer Night’s Dream.” 
—Romain Rolland 


“With Selma Lagerléf’s original 
epic talent are combined a purity 
of the human heart and a spiritual 
goodness which, in my eyes, make 
her natural genius doubly admir- 
able.” —Thomas Mann 


“Probably no woman writer of the 
present time is so highly honored 
by the whole world as is Selma 
Lagerlof.” —Boston Transcript 
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ard.” The first two objectives were largely 
realized, but there were so many coincidental 
factors that it is impossible to determine how 
far the management of money was responsible. 
The third, and in many respects cardinal, ob- 
jective failed completely. The second objec- 
tive, namely the preservation of the internal 
purchasing power of the krona, which is noth- 
ing less than the maintenance of the standard 
of living, was successful largely because the 
third one failed. Kjellstrom holds therefore 
that while the monetary policy may have 
served somewhat to prevent the worst effects 
of the abandonment of the gold standard, it 
cannot be credited with the degree of recov- 
ery that Sweden has experienced. 

That recovery has been due to other cir- 
cumstances. Sweden has been a creditor na- 
tion since the war, and so strong has her 
position been that not even the Kreuger crash 
could ruin it. Her balance of payments has 
been more favorable than that of most coun- 
tries. Few countries have a larger per capita 
stake in foreign trade, and few possess re- 
sources so much in demand by the outside 
world. The abandonment of gold placed Swed- 
ish export industries in an advantageous com- 
petitive position, and at the same time the gold 
purchase and foreign exchange operations of 
the Bank of Sweden have placed the krona in 
the front rank of the currencies not based on 
gold. The recovery so far enjoyed by Sweden, 
furthermore, since the summer of 1932, is 
shared by other countries. From these facts 
Mr. Kjellstrom draws the conclusion that, use- 
ful as the monetary policy of Sweden undoubt- 
edly has been in some respects, it has been 
more preventive than positive in its effects. 

Brynsoir J. Hovpe 


BOOK NOTES 


Nis Petersen’s novel of Rome in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius, The Street of the Sandal- 
makers, which made a sensation when it ap- 
peared in Denmark, has had an unprecedented 
sale in England where it was published by 
Lovat-Dickson. As our readers will remember, 


it appeared here under the imprint of Mac- 
millan. 


Sigurd Christiansen’s prize-winning novel 
Two Living and One Dead has been translated 
into thirteen languages. 


Interest in Thorstein Veblen has increased 
so much lately, partly owing to the interest 
in Technocracy and partly to the new biogra- 
phy of him by Joseph Dorfman, that librarians 
have declared themselves unable to supply 
the demand for his most popular book, The 
Leisure Class. 
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In the field of the short story the supreme 
genius is Hjalmar Sdderberg. No one 
else in Scandinavian literature has such 
a power of taking a mere grey pebble of 
an incident and polishing it till it glitters 
like a many-faceted gem. No one else 
can with such smiling detachment con- 
vey so profound a sense of the mystery 
and terror of life. Like the great realists 
of the nineteenth century he spares no 
accepted convention and is merciless in 
uncovering hypocrisy, especially in the 
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Minneapolis, Minn., 129 S. 3rd St. Winnipeg, Man., 278 Main St. 
Seattle, Wash., 4th and Union Sts. Montreal: Canadian National Steamships 
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What You See 
IN SWEDEN 


A Book of 122 Interesting 


. . Pictures of Landscapes, 
Scandinavian Books Historical Places, Monu- 


In the Original Languages and ments, Architectural and 
in English Translations Decorative Art, Portraits, 


ART BOOKS, MUSIC 
Imported Magazines and Papers 





With Introductory Text by 
Borje Brilioth 
Children’s Picture Books PRICE $1.00 
Postal Cards, Etc. Order from 


Catalogues Free on Request The 
American - Scandinavian 
BONNIERS 


561 Third Avenue New York Foundation 
(Corner of 37th Street) New York 





A SURVEY OF SWEDISH ART 
by Car G. Laurin, art critic and author. 


DANISH ART IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
by Emit Hannover, Late Director of the Danish} 
Museum of Industrial Art in Copenhagen. 


MODERN NORWEGIAN ART 
by Jens Tuuts, Director of the National Gallery inf 
Oslo. 
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INTRODUCTION 5y Dr. CHrIsTIAN BRINTON, author 
and critic. . 


660 pages, frontispiece in color, 375 illustrations, com-f 
plete index of artists. Bound in blue cloth. 


8vo. (94x64) Price $8.00} 


Published and Sold by 


"THE AMERICAN -SCANDINAVIAN FouNDATION 
116 East 64th Street, New York City 
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TRAVEL 





Direct to 


NORWAY 


(Christiansand and Oslo) 
and 


DENMARK 


(Copenhagen) 





Quick Connections to 


SWEDEN, 
FINLAND, 
RUSSIA, Etc. 


From Copenhagen regular 


Express Trains twice daily. COPENHAGEN 


to Hamsurc (10 hours) 
to Bertin (9% hours) 
To Paris (27 hours) 


CITY HALL SQUARE 
in 


—Visit peaceful, hospitable Scandinavia:— 


DENMARK. Land of beautiful Summer Resorts 
and Bathing Beaches, 
The Danish Riviera, 
Copenhagen, gay and interesting 
Metropolis of Scandinavia, 
Modern Railways and fine automo- 
bile roads intersect the country— 
Good hotels.—Inexpensive living. 


also regular airplane passenger 
service 


NORWAY. Magnificent Fjords and majestic 
mountains, 


Land of the Midnight Sun. 





SWEDEN. Primeval Fortresses, Castles, and 
historic Ruins, 
The Gota Canal and Stockholm. 


FINLAND. Land of 60,000 Lakes, and 30,000 


Islands, 


Famous Rapids of Imatra, charming 
cities: Helsingfors, Abo, Hango. 


For reservations and information apply to our agents, or 


SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 


Cr TIE 6c aves cusae we esece 130 N. LaSalle Street 
Minneapolis 123 S. Third Street Montreal, Canada 969 St. Antoine Street 
ORME WEMORS. ‘esis ccnccseudces nies 1402 Third Avenue Winnines, BEAR, <iccccsccoessseess 205 Curry Building 
San Francisco ......02.004 noo ceccees 582 Market Street BERTIER). INADe cerssevscrccccces 51 Upper Water Street 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 








STOCKHOLM 
RESTAURANT 


SWEDISH CUISINE 
par excellence 


eee 


BOULEVARD CAFE 


eee 


Cocktail Hours 5 to 7 


Dinner Music from 6.30 


eee 


27 WEST 5list STREET 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 


York’s leading hotel, 

possesses the distinction 
of being the rendezvous of the 
social world... It is the acknow. 
ledged standard of excellence 
in service, both here and abroad, 
Single rooms from $5 . . . Double 
rooms from $7. Suites from $10, 
HenryA. Rost, Pres. and Managing Directoy 


PLAT As 


FACING CENTRAL PARK 
FIFTY-NINTH ST. & FIFTH AVE, 


Send Your 1934 Issues 


of the Review 





to us and we will have them bound for you 
in green cloth, with gold lettering and the 
seal of the Foundation stamped in gold on 
the side. Cost price, $2.50. . 

Title page and Index for 1934 will be sent 
to subscribers upon request. 


AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





oonnna eisstitt 2 a? a aT we 





116 East 64th Street, New York 








children 


tind it easier 





to take Norwegian Cod Liver Oil because 
of its milder taste. And they should be given 
cod liver oil. The case cannot be met by 
giving cod liver oil the go-by and using 
artificial preparations in which individual 
components of cod liver oil are isolated. 





The natural vitamin D of cod liver oil is far 
more potent in combating rachitis than 
those produced artificially. And cod liver 
oil contains also other substances of value to 
the organism. 


NORWEGIAN MEDICINAL COD LIVER OIL 


GIVES THE CHILDREN STRONG AND HEALTHY TEETH. 
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TRAVEL 


The -—American ‘Route to Northern Europe 


from NEW YORK direct to 


COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, 
GDYNIA-DANZIG 
HELSINGFORS and LENINGRAD 


Four Modern Steamers—All Outside Rooms with Private 
Baths or Showers—Attractive Public Rooms—Sports and 
Promenade Decks—Excellent Cuisine—Courteous Service 


Sailings from New York 


. SCANYORK June 8 
. CLIFFWOOD ....June 13 


June 20 
June 27 


“ly 


NORTHLAND CRUISES 


Forty Days Asea and Ashore—$295.00 and up 


. SCANMAIL July 3 SS. CITY OF FAIR- 

. SCANSTATES ...July 11 yale 

. SCANPENN July 18 SS. CLIFFWOOD ....Aug. 8 

. SCANYORK July 25 S.S. ARGOSY 15 
S.S. SCANMAIL . 22 
S.S. SCANSTATES ... Aug. 29 


SSS 


SPECIAL FEATURE: A SIDE-TRIP TO THE ARCTIC 
CIRCLE THROUGH THE HEART OF FINLAND TO 
KOLLTAGONGAS ON THE ARCTIC OCEAN 


Write for our complete illustrated booklet 


SS 


For information apply to your local agent 








Send for Our New Descriptive Booklet 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
NT eg MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc., Managing Agents 
Oe ee ee 


a 5 Broadway, New York City Telephone Digby 4-6700 





wemeng Tate. TEs. vccwtcsvsces sve Pier ‘“D,” North River 
EEN OT, snp ax chesoniuweacenen 1 Bourse Bldg. 
ORE ca as via uuewaessuewnetanee 75 State St. 
NOS oe arse oak Lae Su em ee neat Oliver Bldg. 
NEEL, SNe ac cascsvosenedecdeasoun 3 N. Charles St. 
SNE, OEM \i ws ascdcawsteeaeeas sens Stephenson Bldg. 

556 Book Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. ........ Ree ceeseweese 743 14th St., N.W. 


NS BIN: d.cn5 vavndxtvecceuccess 216 N. Michigan Ave. 

503 Marquette Bldg. 
DE RAL BER) se <reaccceens 1956 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
CU RICNOOES EBs vccccuvesciettaceces 1024 Whitney Bldg. 
EEE a, PUM esndecddetgvensendebcuateeees Vance Bldg. 
PEE Bri Siig devensbceaeinkeckes 512 E. Lafayette St. 
DAE MIO CMIEES svecasepeateadensnaecs 715 W. 7th St. 
Bam Premeees COE. wccclacctocdsccecooes 687 Market St. 
Montreal, Canada McGill Bldg. 


SCANDINAVIAN OFFICES: Denmark, Copenhagen, Store Kongensgade 114 
Sweden, Stockholm, Jakobstorg 3 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


SHIPPING NOTES 


NorweGian SuipsurLpers Dousle 
Numser or Men at Work 

The low ebb of the Norwegian shipbuilding in- 
dustry having been reached in 1933, when only six 
vessels were under construction, 1934 saw eight 
ships on the ways, and this number has been in- 
creased to fourteen now building in the various 
vards. Since the first of January the number of men 
at work has been doubled. The Norwegian industry 
specializes in vessels between 2,000 and 3,000 tons. 
Eprror or Scandinavian Shipping 
Gazette Passes Away 

It was with deep regret that the shipping world 
learned of the death of Axel Gerfalk, who, as the 
editor of the Scandinavian Shipping Gazette, pub- 
lished in Copenhagen, had for many years occupied 
a position of eminence in international shipping 
circles. The many tributes to Mr. Gerfalk’s work as 
writer and economist were summed up in what 
Hugo Marx-Nielsen, a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Baltic and International Maritime 
Conference, said when his death was announced: 
“Mr. Gerfalk was Life! It radiated from him. He 
was one of the few journalists in shipping who 
through his daily intercourse with men in the indus- 
try understood how to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. There will be an empty place now, and we 
who loved him and understood him can only meet 
and honor his memory.” 


ARSENIC FOR THE PRESERVATION 
oF Quay Pies 

In an effort to dispose of the enormous quantities 
of arsenic obtained from the Boliden copper mine 
in North Sweden, successful attempts have been 
made to use it for the impregnation of piles in the 
construction of some fishing harbors in Sweden. 
Instead of sheeting the pile with copper a layer of 
concrete containing a high percentage of arsenic is 
sprayed around the piles. In addition to warding off 
the attacks by sea water and various marine ani- 
mals, the arsenic makes the concrete denser and 
more durable. 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING 
AGREEMENT NEEDED 

Norwegian whaling interests are taking the lead 
in a movement which has for its purpose greater 
cooperation in all countries engaged in whaling on 
a big scale. Norges Handels og Sjéfartstidende de- 
clares that just as Norway has taken the lead in 
modern whaling, so it has also been the first to take 
practical steps to preserve the whale stock. But, 
the paper adds, this work cannot be carried on in 
the long run without the cooperation of the other 
interested countries. Negotiations toward that end 
are now under way. 


Swepisu Surpyarps Have Nearty 
75,000 Tons Unper Construction 

The Lloyd’s Register Swedish Committee reports 
that the larger shipyards are constructing sixteen 
ships, with a total tonnage of 74,200 tons. In addi- 
tion orders have been booked for fourteen other 
ships, representing 73,600 tons. 








This SWEDEN! 


Summer 
Land of Sunlit Nights 


SWEDEN IS SCENIC—SECURE 
—SERENE 


Here you find the hum of sober 
industry, a deep peace of simple, 
beautiful living such as you may have 
thought had vanished forever. 


Spend at least a fortnight of con- 
tinuous daylight in beautiful Stock- 
holm or among the charming inland 
waterways of Sweden. See its roman- 
tic castles and picturesque customs in 
a scenery of tranquil beauty. 


The joy of fine living experienced 
in Swedish American liners does not 
end with the crossing. Each day in 
Sweden assures the same treat. 


Direct from New York in eight 
days—convenient from England and 
the Continent. 


Your travel agent or we will gladly 
send our new 


«‘Lands of Sunlit Nights’’ 


with complete travel detail of delight- 
ful journeys in all the Scandinavian 
countries—a treasure house of vaca- 
tion guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


551 FIFTHAVENUE Dept.AS NEW YORK 
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TRAVEL 














PROPOSED SAILINGS 


From From 
New York GoTHENBURG 


June 4 May 18 
May 29 


Kungsholm 

June 12 Drottningholm 
N.C. Cruise Kungsholm 

July 3 
July 17 
July 26 
Aug. 17 


June 20 
July 6 
July 15 
July 31 
Aug. 19 


Gripsholm 
Drottningholm 
Gripsholm 
Kungsholm 


Sept. 5 Gripsholm 


VACATIONS Long & Short 


From New York 


21 days or longer leaving you ample time for visit- 
ing Scandinavia. These voyages make an ideal 
concentrated vacation—and an inexpensive one. 


11 Days North Cape 
Midnight Sun Cruise 


on the ever popular 


Drottningholm June 22 


From GoTHENBURG 


including Norway and the Fjords of Norway. See 
the North Cape and the Midnight Sun. Rates from 
$80.00. 


This Cruise connects with the sailing of 
the Drottningholm from N.Y. June 12 


June 18 Tourist 


*" New York direct Gothenburg 


The Gateway to 


SWEDEN - NORWAY - DENMARK 
and the Continent 


in de luxe Motorliners 


KUNGSHOLM GRIPSHOLM 


Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia Carrying 
Passengers in First Class 


and the Popular Cabin Liner 


DROTTNINGHOLM 


No passport visa required for American 
citizens 


MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 


to or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, etc. 


**Kungsholm’’ ‘‘Gripsholm’’ 


One-way Round-trip One-way Round-trip 


First Class $167.00 $309.00 $162.00 $300.00 
Class.... 118.50 207.00 118.50 207.00 
Third Class, E.B. 98.00 167.50 98.00 167.50 


‘‘Drottningholm”’ 


One-way Round-trip 


Cabin Class $252.00 
Tourist Class 6 200.00 
Third Class, 


42 Days North Cape 
Russia Cruise 


Kungsholm sailing June 29 


From New York 


Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, North Cape and 
Norwegian Fjords, ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, 
Finland, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum rate $450. 


33 Days Viking Lands 
Russia Cruise 


on the beautiful 


M. S. Gripsholm July 26 


From New York 


visiting the lovely Fjord Country of Norway, 
Sweden, romantic Visby, Finland, Russia, Den- 
mark. Minimum rate $350. 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State Street, New York 


Chicago, Ill 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Boston, Mass 

San Francisco, Calif 
Los Angeles, Calif 


181 N. Michigan Ave. 

526 Second Ave., South 

10 State St. 

593 Market St., 2nd Floor 

1043 South Broadway 
Halifax, N.S., Can 


Seattle, Wash 
Detroit, Mich 
Portland, Ore 
Montreal, Que., Can 
Winnipeg, Man., Can 
71 Upper Water St. 


209 White Building 

107 Clifford St., 6th Floor 
427 S. W. Broadway 

1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 
470 Main St. 
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TRADE NOTES 


Water Resources or IcELanpD TO BE 
Urtrizep ror ELEcTRIFICATION 

Due largely to the initiative of Jon Thorlaksson, 
mayor of Reykjavik, the great water resources of 
Iceland will shortly be utilized for the purpose of 
manufacturing electric power, not only for the cap- 
ital city, but for many other points where it is 
expected to bring increased prosperity to the coun- 
try. The money is to be furnished by Copenhagen 
and Stockholm banks. The engineering firm of 
H6jgaard and Schultz has been given the contract 
for building the power plants. 





Swepen ContTINvEs TO SHow INCREASED 
Ovrrvut or Ore AND STEEL 

The favorable conditions that obtained in the 
Swedish market for ore and steel in 1934 continued 
during the first quarter of 1935. In 1934 the ship- 
ment of dre, a total of more than 6,800,000 tons, 
was double the quantity shipped in 1933. Prices 
were well maintained. With the settlement of the 
labor disputes, the building industry is able to 
absorb increasing quantities of steel materials. The 
same condition prevails in the shipbuilding indus- 
try. There has also been a noticeable decline in un- 
employment. 





FINLAND PREPARING FoR A Big NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION IN HELSINGFoRS 

A national fair, to be held in Helsingfors during 
the two first weeks of October, has enlisted the 
active cooperation of the Finnish government, and 
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the industrial and trade interests of the country. A 
special exhibition hall is now under construction. 
DanisH Matcu anp Leap Pencit Factories 
Report ProrirasLte Business 


Reports published by the two leading Danish | 
match factories, Godthaab and Viking, indicate that | 






u 


q 


the domestic market absorbs an increasing quantity | 


of the matches, as well as the lead pencils, made by 
these concerns..To stimulate exports the companies 
will participate in the Brussels Exposition. Belgium 
has for some time been a good customer. 





Norwecian Rartroaps Ensoy 
INcrEAsEeD Freicut TRAFFIC 

According to the traffic department of the Nor- 
wegian Government Railways the transportation of 
freight over the main lines is showing a decided 
increase in 1935. This increase is the natural result 
of the industrial recovery of the country. Passenger 
traffic remains above the level of last year. 





Worip-Wipe Activity oF THE 
Borrrecaarp ComMPANY 

Presenting the annual report of the big Norwe- 
gian concern, the Borregaard Company, Director 
General Arne Meidell stated that the business for 
1934 amounted to 72,000,000 kroner. Taxes paid the 
government totalled 1,886,540 kroner. The company 
uses annually 100,000 tons of coal and, owing to the 
high cost of English coal, plans are under way for 
substituting water power. All the 20,000 stockhold- 
ers in the Borregaard Company are Norwegian 
citizens, 
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Argentina 
Belgium 
Brazil 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Cuba 
Curacao 
Czechoslovakia 
*DENMARK 
Dominican 
Republic 
Dutch East 
Indies 
Dutch Guiana 


*via Sweden 





Chicago 
Philadelphia 


ately less. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





(“Via RCA” 

Honolulu) 
Trance 
French Indo- 

China 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Hawaii 
Holland 
Italy 
Japan 
Mexico 
NORWAY 


Panama 


New Orleans 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


Every Message 





Radio Telegraph Service 


Via RCA 


between 


Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Puerto Rico 
\ussia 
Siam 
(“Via RCA” 
Manila) 
Society Islands 
(“Via RCA” 
Honolulu) 
Spain 
SWEDEN 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Turkey 
Venezuela 


“The Only Direct Route to Scandinavia” 


Washington 
Boston 
Detroit 
Baltimore 


Low rates feature this fast new domestic service, which flashes fifteen word 
messages for the regular wire-line rate for ten words, or sixty word letter- 
grams at the usual cost of fifty words. Longer messages cost proportion- 


Via RCA 


The Quick Way to All the World and to 
Ships at Sea 


R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, Inc. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
64 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-1811 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


NorweEGIaAN Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 
Dovsies EARNINGS 


For the last fiscal year the Norwegian Post 
Office earned a surplus of 2,900,000 kroner, as com- 
pared with 1,500,000 kroner for the previous year. 
Of the income, which amounted to 31,800,000 kroner, 
89 per cent came from the sale of stamps. Expen- 
ditures took 28,500,000 kroner, of which 16,900,000 
kroner went for salaries. Nearly 2,000,000 sub- 
scriptions to newspapers and magazines were re- 
ceived by the department during the year. 


Danisu Russer ENTERPRISES IN 
Far East AGatn Pay Drvinenps 


The Mount Austin Rubber Estates at Johore, 
after passing its dividends in 1931 and 1932, re- 
stored the payment to the stockholders with 
£24,000 for 1933-34, or 4 per cent. For the fiscal 
year 1929-30 the dividend amounted to 6 per cent. 
The Mount Austin Rubber Estates is one of the 
properties of the East Asiatic Company, with 
head office in Copenhagen. The rubber harvest for 
the year amounted to 2,110,000 pounds from an 
area of 12,017 acres. 


Survey oF SwWeEDEN’s Economic Postr1on 
By SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 


In the June number of the Index, published 
monthly by the Svenska Handelsbanken of Stock- 
holm, it is stated that the monetary position of 
the country is once more well established. Accord- 
ing to the Riksbank, the Treasury funds on deposit 
had almost doubled within twelve months. The 
Riksbank’s gold stock, amounting to 354,000,000 
kronor, has since the beginning of June been held 
entirely within Sweden. The foreign exchange re- 
serve shows a large increase, and the Riksbank’s 
net balance of claims, including foreign govern- 
ment securities, amounted on June 15 to 614,000,000 
kronor, as compared to 597,000,000 kronor three 
months previously. 


Soviet GovERNMENT Ptaces Bic Orper 
witH Burmeister & Wain 

The Russian government has contracted to pay 
the shipbuilding company, Burmeister & Wain of 
Copenhagen, 6,000,000 kroner for the construction 
of three steamships, each of 4,000 tons, to be 
employed in the lumber carrying trade. The Danish 
firm won out in competition with English, Dutch, 
and Italian shipbuilding companies. 


Tue Norwecian Krone 
Marntatns Its STaBILity 

A financial writer in the Oslo newspaper Mor- 
genbladet points to a recent statement of Norges 
Bank as evidence of the stability that has been 
characterizing the country’s currency for months. 
The bank’s holdings of foreign exchange were 
valued at 93,500,000 kroner as against 23,400,000 
kroner a year ago. The writer is of the opinion that 
the last government loan in Stockholm had some- 
thing to do with this condition. As for the general 
banking situation, it is. stated that the positions 
of both the Creditbank and Bergens Privatbank 
have been considerably strengthened during the 
present year. 


Heap or Hamsros Bank, Lonpon, 
on BririsH-SCANDINAVIAN RELATIONS 

At the annual meeting of Hambros Bank, held 
in London, Olaf Hambro, the chairman, dwelt on 
the importance of the Scandinavian financial group 
to the world situation. He declared that when the 
Scandinavian countries decided to leave the gold 
standard after Great Britain’s move, a firm link 
was created between their currencies and sterling. 
Other countries followed their example, he said, 
but outside the Empire itself, Scandinavia formed 
the core of the group. The rate of exchange for 
the different Scandinavian currencies against ster- 
ling had hardly varied, and the sterling group as 
a whole had made a quick recovery. This had been 
of great advantage to the trade within these coun- 
tries, and today the trading position with the Scan- 
dinavian countries was probably sounder than for 
many years previously, Chairman Hambro added. 

Sir Karl Knudsen and K. A. Wallenberg were 
unanimously reelected to the board of directors at 
the conclusion of the meeting. 


Fintanp Reports ConsipERABLE 
RepuctTion In UNEMPLOYMENT 

The United States Consul General at Helsing- 
fors, Finland, has sent the State Department a 
report to the effect that there has been a sharp drop 
in unemployment in that country during the past 
six months. Over 50 per cent of the registered un- 
employed are engaged in some kind of relief work, 
so that only about 8,000 are entirely without work. 
Industrial employment is estimated at about 14 
per cent more than a year ago. Production and 
trade continue lively, and signs of recovery and 
progress are visible in all spheres of activity. 


Great NortHeRN TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
AFFECTED BY CHINA’s CHAOS 

The Great Northern Telegraph Company of Co- 
penhagen, which operates in the Far East, finds 
the Chinese political situation a barrier to further 
development at the present time. At the general 
meeting the financial status of the company was 
given as not much changed from that of the pre- 
vious year. The new silver policy of the United 
States was said to have increased the financial 
problems. One result had been that the Chinese 
government put an export duty on silver. The 
company’s greatest competitor at present was a 
new radio route between China and Japan. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties to be met, the board of 
directors declared a 20 per cent dividend, payable 
in London. 


Swepisu Lire INsurANcE CoMPANIES 
IncrEASE Premium Rates 
The life insurance companies of Sweden have 
made increases in their premium rates ranging 
from 2 to 8 per cent. This action, the companies 
state, has been made necessary by the general 
decrease in returns on invested capital which !ed 
last year to the provisional reduction of the offi- 
cially recognized rate of interest on which life 
insurance premiums ‘are calculated, from 4 to 3, 
per cent for ordinary life and 314 per cent for 
industrial life insurance and annuities. All com- 
panies handling life insurance in Sweden maintain 
identical insurance rates. 
Jutius MoriTzen 
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